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Out of These Field Meetings, a Drought Report 


(Dr. Tugwell at the Right. See Page 4 
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READERS WRITE 


Logomachy sponsible for our present moral s}) 

Sirs: PATHFINDER has manifest cour- than is any other factor. If the pr: 
age in stating its views compared with of evolution is still going on—as w: 
other publications. It is a relief I often assured it is—why are there no illu 
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$5 find in your editorial columns to read un- tions? William M, Ca: | 
¥ ia biased conclusions freely arid intelligent- Lake Creek, Oregon. 
it ly expressed. I was lately somewhat dis- 
ee eo appointed, however, that you wrote about, . . 
att but failed to define, money. I can under- 4 Arizona's Camels B 
4545 stand that, though. It would probably be Sirs: I notice in your issue of Au 
ae impossible to give any definition except 22 a statement to the effect that it wa 
wk your own, which would probably dis- lieved that the camels in the mount \ 
Af please those whose preconceived views Of Arizona have all died. Such is not 
any would differ. Money is a complicated case. A small band of camels still e» 
it subject and leads into a veritable logom- in the mountains north of Phoenix. 
fy achy. Bruce L. Keenan : I. C. Spen 
' Attorney at Law Florence, Ariz. 
5 Tahlequah, Okla. 
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¥ ««~ Vienna, to Harvard, to Washington. / : 
: : Inflation _ Sirs: You have a lot to say about m« 
Who Sirs: I have read “INDE But what is it? Where does it come f: 
e read PATHFINDER for 20 Wh ae ‘ 
Law professor ... author .. . New years and I get my money’s worth. Real o makes it and how? It is rem 
Dealer. Who is he? worth seems to be discounted these hectic ble that there is such ignorance conc: 
days. Say, will you do all of your readers ing so important a subject. Nothing « 
What a real favor? Tell us in simple words *T?ing it is taught in the schools. R 


what inflation does that it scares the gold D. Davids 
bugs so badly. I think the farmers know 


what deflation means. Give us a correct 


Assistant to cabinet officers . . . Sacco- 


Cincinnati, O. 
Vanzetti case student .. . teacher at 


Th: ? anon 
Oxford. What does he do? answer, not just a nice good one. : Critic 
Where George H. Bott Sirs: I have noticed quite a few su 
i , Pocatello, Idaho. (and some not so subtle) anti-Roose\ 
Lives in Massachusetts . . . commutes ‘chia isms in your paper. Because_I an 
to Washington . . . recently back from Like Will Rogers Democrat, I shall endeavor to even 


Europe. Where does he fit in? score by being hypercritical. 


: _Sirs: Your editorial of August 22 on I 7 v a . 
When giving away all the land we have acquired n your latest issue you ask why 
; : : was a bit of delightful reading. It savored €™°™8Y of thunderstorms is not ta; 
Born in 1882 . .. prominent since the of our Will Rogers’s philosophy for power. I should like to point out t 
advent of Roosevelt. When did his Anna ‘Praeger the great scientist, Charles P. Steinn 
advice count? Claflin, Kansas. made it clear. that,it is a distinct fall 
Why =e to ~~ pose that rez een would 
. nish limitless power at little or no co 
A symbol of new government ... a *: sone Bere Your suggestion, though interest 
legal leftist ... a distinguished leader Sirs: I am against the New Deal. I really would call for useless expendi( 
in his field. Why do some men fear don’t think any sane man or woman _ in search of a phantom. To me, 5 
him? : would want to vote for it. It pays peo- ‘position is somewhat anomalous: on 
ple for doing nothing. 1 hope it will all hand you berate the Administration 
How be changed November 3. ae ae “useless expenditures” and. 
bots : al . ie . : ( ubscriber the other, you yourself advance one 
sg age eed any my sapeette — Flemingsburg, Ky. uinely “scatter-brained.” 
a aay ~ —- Franklin Chit 


people ... confers with bigwigs. . . : a 
personally shuns the limelight. How New Deal Kansans me, Et ae 


is his presence felt? Sirs: Being subscribers to PATHFIND- . . 
<- 2 2-2 ER and reading the campaign letters you = Gold: Folderol 
’ have been printing, we find no one from Sirs: In a recent issue you poked 
Read the Answers in Kansas has made any comments on the 4 et nee round-table professors 
° New Deal or the old reactionary. We say don’t see that you came off any bet 
Pathfinder Next Week! it is absolutely necessary to aod EB Pres- in your editorial. What is the sens« 


ident Roosevelt to continue to go forward all the folderol about the contents « 


Every week from the news center of . ; S 
- instead of back to reactionism. We feel gold dollar that has no existence? Th 


the world, PATHFINDER brings you a , : - >" ‘ - : 
concise, unvarnished review of world the people of this nation will not be fool- is no such animal—gold is no longer m 
affairs—-cartoons, pictures and lively ish enough to elect Alf Landon. ey in the United States. “5 


comment, Easy-to-read. Easy-to-un- , _ Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Hahn : ee 
derstand. More than a million read- Pittsburg, Kansas. Berkeley, Calif. ie 
ers throughout the country indicate calmer . : 
that PATHFINDER’S | interpretation ef Not So, Really 
and analysis of current events clear Sirs: I have taken PATHFINDER f € 
, the issue ... promote straight think- good many years and have always 
ing. Most news magazines sell at $4 sidered it the best magazine in the c 
to $5 a year. PATHFINDER costs try for its price. I used to think it 
only $1. Read PATHFINDER, save time, immune from any political microbe. \ 
. however, I very much regret to oebs« 
' 


Landonite Iowan 
Sirs: If Roosevelt is re-elected, the old 
taxpayers will be busted and selling ap- 
ples. Hurrah for Landon and Knox! 
W. E. Kearns 
Marion, Iowa. 


save money—understand the news. J fo 2 2 ee ver, c 
= . that it is not only not immune but ge 
Doubtful in Wisconsin seemingly contracted a very bad cas: 
Sirs: I haven’t decided yet how I am the virus. 
going to vote. I voted Democratic last , E. J. Gowar 
time. I wish I knew which way is best. Aitkin, Minn. 
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LEMKE 





Over a Million Weekly 


Both Major Parties Watch His Stride 


week geared themselves in prep- 
tion for October climaxes in the 
tional political campaign, specula- 
over the third party threat was 
omparatively dead piece of news. 
telatively few headlines contained 
h names as Coughlin, Smith, Town- 
i or Lemke. From east to west, 
north to’ south, almost all news- 
rs devoted their major space to 
sevelt and Landon, and to side- 
in the contest between their 


y Republicans and Democrats last 


es. 
rd party campaigning as typified 
Representative William (“Liberty 
Lemke continued, but it was in 
etitious vein and won only small 
itv. In the New England terri- 
he repeated all the well-worn 
equently heard charges of Fa- 
Coughlin. He attacked Federal 
e bankers, pushed the money 
endorsed the policies of 
lin’s National Union for Social 
hit at Federal indebtedness 
ok pot shots at both Roosevelt 
indon. All this, however, be- 
it was familiar to the ears of 
failed to make good stories. 
headlines or not, the status of 
Lemke symbolizes remained for 
in interesting subject for guess- 
Although the publicity it re- 

1 was not very great, the influ- 
if his candidacy on the coming 
yn still held the attention of 
who feel that the combined 








forces of Father Coughlin, Rev. Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith and Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend may well play an important 
part in the November otitcome. 

While all sides were agreed that the 
Communist Earl Browder and the So- 
cialist Norman Thomas would have 
no appreciable effect on votes nor- 
mally going either to Democrats or 
Republicans, a good many commenta- 
tors continued to see in Lemke a defi- 
nite threat to Roosevelt's chances. 
They see this because they feel that 
many voters, who were Democrats in 
1932, have lost faith in the New Deal 
and are now ready to try something 
different so long as it is neither Dem- 
ocrat nor Republican. 

In Wall Street circles, where Re- 
publican hopes run high, there was 
interest in comment written by Edson 
Blair for Barron’s, the financial week 
ly. By November, Blair said, Lemke, 
“this serious-minded little Congress 
man from North Dakota, may be the 
sweetheart of the G. O. PP.” In many 
farm states, he wrote, he found third 
party talk widespread, “They'll tell 
you that Lemke has absolutely no 
chance of garnering any electoral 
votes,” Blair wrote. “But they'll add 
he has strong support from disaffect- 
ed farm voters, disgruntled Coughlin- 
ites and deluded Townsend planners.” 
Blair’s comment concluded that Lemke 
may take votes away from Roosevelt 
in numbers large enough to swing 
several states to Landon in a way to 
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Dr. Townsend, Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, and Father Coughlin: These three may control 


decisive votes in November. 
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International 


Lemke: His place in the campaign is view- 
ed as that of a man who may cut down 
Democratic majorities. 


decide the election in favor of Re- 
publicans., 

By himself, Lemke, who frequently 
Slaps both thighs as he speaks, would 
not be a particular threat. Political 
experts see his strength chiefly in 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, the radio 
priest who claims a membership of 
millions for his National Union for 
Social Justice, and whose special can- 
didate Lemke is. In a lesser degree, 
they see this strength increased by 
followers of Smith, self-styled disci- 
ple of the late Huey Long, and Dr. 
Townsend, the man whose old-age 
pension plan has been described by 
economists as “crack-brained, impos- 
sible and cruelly delusive.” 

A hint as to what Lemke may expect 
in the coming election was contained 
in a recent poll of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. The poll, di 
rected on a scientific percentage basis, 
indicated that the Union Party’s can- 
didate would carry 4.6 per cent of the 
total presidential vote. This figure, of 
course, may increase or decrease 
sharply before election day. 

As far as the opinions of observers 
go, Lemke’s candidacy may influence 
the election results in western agri- 
cultural states where many Republi- 
can voters deserted Hoover in 1932. 
In these states, the combined vote for 
Landon and Lemke may cut down the 
former Roosevelt majority into a mi- 
nority, and so throw decisive electoral 
voles to the Republican party. 

One poim cited to minimize Lemke’s 
importance in the campaign is the fact 
that he did not become a national fig- 
ure until his election to the House of 
Representatives in 1933. Thereafter, 
as Coughlin supported the inflationary 
Frazier-Lemke bill to refinance farm 
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indebtedness, Lemke’s name took on 
prominence, but it is doubted in some 
quarters that it became prominent 
soon enough for a national election. 

Lemke, a graduate of Harvard and 
recognized as a man of considerable 
mental ability, has consistently ex- 
pressed the belief that he will be 
elected to the White House. Never- 
theless, as if to be sure of at least one 
office; he is not only running for the 
presidency on the Union Party ticket 
but he is also running for re-election 
to the House on the Republican and 
Non-Partisan ticket in North Dakota. 

The big question among observers 
has been not what Lemke’s chances 
are but what Coughlinites, Townsend- 
ites and Smith followers will do to 
Democratic majorities. The specula- 
tion has centered on the numbers of 
voters in these groups and on how 
many of them will vote the way their 
leaders urge. Estimates on this point 
vary but the claims made by leaders 
run high. Over a period of weeks, fig- 
ures running into millions have been 
announced as factually accurate, but 
skeptics have ridiculed them. 

“Dissatisfaction with things as they 
are”—that is the key phrase that, has 
more or less united the loosely organ- 
ized followers of Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith 
and Dr. Francis E. Townsend. Esti- 
mates put the membership of Cough- 
lin’s National Union at between 2,000,- 
000 and 9,000,000. Smith claims the 
indefinitely numbered followers of 
those who subscribed to Huey Long’s 
share-the-wealth movement. Towns- 
end, over whose organization Smith 
now has great influence, asserts that 
his plan is believed in by 5,000,000 
persons who could control four times 
that number of votes. 

Only recently Coughlin said the 
combined forces of the three groups 
would control “more than 20,000,000 
votes.” Lumped all together in Lem- 
ke’s direction, this would mean sur- 
prising upsets in November, but ob- 
servers have discounted such state- 
ments as exaggerated political talk. 
They have pointed out that this sum- 
mer’s, Townsend convention did not 
formally endorse Lemke and that, fun- 
damentally, Coughlinites do not be- 
lieve in the same principles as Town- 
sendites. For that reason, some com- 
mentators have concluded, there will 
be no overwhelming united vote really 
important enough to affect greatly the 
election returns of the major parties. 

However, the progress of Lemke in 
the campaign will continue to hold 
the careful attention of political chief- 
tains in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties because one point is 
abundantly clear: Although no third- 
party candidate has ever won an elec- 
tion in American history (there have 
been seven third-party movements 
since 1832), many of them,;have suc- 
ceeded in being decisive factors. More 
than once, such candidates have swung 
returns from one major party to the 
other. And this time the question is: 
Will Lemke swing them from Roose- 
velt to Landon and, if so, to what 
degree? 
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Roosevelt, Drought 


One morning, not many days ago, 
President Roosevelt, looked out the 
window of the rear car of his special 
train as it stopped in North Dakota 
drought territory. He smiled. It was 
raining. It was the first precipitation 
in that section in a month. 

Wearing a slicker, the President 
motored in an open car over rain- 
washed roads and through wet fields 
to study WPA road and dam building. 
Then he returned to the train and 
from the platform laughingly told a 
crowd of several thousand: 

“This morning, when we came into 
that rainstorm I felt that my luck held, 
because two years ago in 1934, when 
I was coming back from the coast and 





I got into the drought area, the rain 
followed me the whole way.” 

As Roosevelt saw wet skies, from 
Washington came the statistics. The 
drought, said the Department of Agri- 
culture, had been abated over a wide 
area, with especially improved con- 
ditions from New England westward. 
Relief demands had lessened, soil con- 
ditions were bettered, conditions were 
more favorable for plowing and seed- 
ing winter grains. 

But in the Southwest, extreme heat 
and dryness continued with tempera- 
tures running 100 to 115 degrees daily. 
Rain had aided localities but drought 
continued generally with undiminish- 
ed severity in all parts of 10 states. 
This was the report of the Geological 
Survey. Its statistics were graphic. 
The flow of the Mississippi opposite 
West Memphis, Arkansas, was 94,600 
second-feet as compared with 170,000 





in a similar period in 1934, a 
nounced drop. 

From the Crop Reporting Bx 
came results of a national survey fi 
ing feed conditions increasingly s 
ous. Pastures were short. ~Farn 
were compelled to feed hay and gr 
stocked for winter feeding. The h 
start of the drought had been too |: 

These were the figures and the P 
ident was witnessing their realiti: 

In automobile trips he saw griz 
stubble, wheat which had died ab: 
ing in its blades, corn choked in t 
foot youth. Roads were acrid « 
enveloping cars in the official mo 
cade, 

The President talked with \ 
foremen, homesteaders, farmers 
their families. He chatted inform 
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The Roosevelt Smile Greeted Rain and Luck as He Looked Out the Pullman Windo» 


Consistently he struck a note of h: 
Conversations ran along this v 
With Mike J. Hellman, farmer, 
acres: 

“Got a well?” 

“No sir. I go a mile and a half « 
for 150 gallons a day.” 

“Got a garden?” 

“None at all.” 

“What are you going to do for ft 
for winter?” 

“Oh I got about twenty tons 
over from last year.” 

“Well, hang on to those chick: 
and turkeys; they’re a good asset.” 

Responding to Louis Carske, a d \ 
ryman who shouted, “Give us c 
servation of water and irrigation a 
we'll get along,” the President sa 
“You bet we will. We are not go! 
to abandon you.” To a crowd gal 
ered around his train platform, 
said: “I’m firmly of the belief we : 
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ing to lick this drought situation 
fore we are through.” 
rhe people in the drought area had 
sreat deal of courage,” said Roose- 
He based his conviction on state- 
ts such as that of Onas D. Burris, 
ear-old farmer, who with his wife 
small daughter at his side, told 
President he was not discouraged 
soon hoped to pay back part of 
Federal loan. 

President’s answer to drought 
summed up in three words: “Bet- 
ind use.” He asked co-operation 
leral, state and local governments 
f the people, and opposed indis- 
nate migration. A long range 
1ing system was his ebjective. 
rtifying his statements was a re- 
made at Bismarck, N. D., by the 

ident’s drought committee, which 

August 17 had traveled thou- 

is of miles through nine states. 
uthor of the report, with Morris 
oke, was Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
ttlement Administrator, who al- 
igh known as suave and polished 
drawing rooms, had sat down in 
field in meetings with farmers. 
onferring over, he now joined 
President to tell what he had 
ed, 
locracy was endangered “if we 
the Great Plains or any other 
on of the country to become an 
mic desert,” was the commit- 
opinion. Remedial measures 
imperative. It recommended effi- 
use of water resources, building 
housands of small dams, permanent 
tirement of sub-marginal lands, 
e regrouping of population, ex- 
ration of crop insurance, possible 
islation to promote transfer from 
» to grass farming. 
owds lined the President’s route 
throughout the tour there were 
rm appearances to greet them. 
first was at Willard, Ohio. 
dness came on the trip with the 
h of Secretary of War Dern, The 
ident shifted his itinerary and, 
cabinet members and Army and 
y officials, attended the stately fu- 
i! in old Mormon Tabernacle in 
Lake City, and stood with bowed 
is at the graveside. 
the President moved toward his 
ferences with governors of vari- 
states, including the highly publi- 
| meeting with Alfred M. Landon, 
ublican candidate, critics contin- 
fire at Roosevelt’s statement that 
tour was “non-political.” At one 
nt they labeled it “vaudeville” cit- 
train platform appearances of the 
sident’s sons, cabinet officers, Dem- 
itic governors. 





Landon, Knox 


With his first campaign tour into 
east behind him, Governor Alfred 
Landon found himself in less glar- 
spotlights the past fortnight and 
oted his efforts to future political 

‘anning and the Des Moines’ meet- 
with President Roosevelt. His 
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eastern trip wound up at Buffalo, N. 
Y., where he said the New Deal’s 
tax bill against corporation surpluses 
was “cockeyed.” There was eyebrow- 
lifting by some and praise for the 
strong word by others. Lexicograph- 
ers came to the fore and said the word 
was respectable, coming from the 
Gaelic, “Caogshull,” meaning lopsided 
or squint-eyed. 

During the week Landon found him- 
self the subject of bitter discussion 
over the question of his connection 
with William Randolph Hearst. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes said Hearst 
was issuing the instructions and play- 
ing “Svengali” to Landon’s “Trilby.” 

Under the auspices of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, William 
Hard, radio commentator, defended 
Landon and went further. - He charg- 
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Col. Knox Swings Around the Circle 


ed a Hearst link to Roosevelt, alleging 
that Elliott, the President’s son, work- 
ed for the publisher, and that Charles 
Michelson, Democratic publicity chief, 
had been on the staffs of the publish- 
er’s papers. Hard and other Landon 
supporters also cited the speech by 
the Kansas Governor in which he at- 
tacked teachers’ loyalty oaths, bring- 
ing editorial rebuke from Hearst 
papers, as evidence that the candidate 
while supported by Hearst, was not 
under his control. 

Meanwhile, with John D. M. Hamil- 
ton, Republican committee chairman, 
Landon rejected suggestions of some 
of his supporters that he devote him- 
self wholly to problems in Kansas, in- 
stead of stumping, announcing that he 
would campaign in the mid-West and 
return to the East with a speech in 
Madison Square Garden, in New York 
City, at the end of October. 

As the Governor announced his 
plans to go on the move again, his 
running mate for the vice-presidency, 
Colonel Frank Knox, was on a “swing 
around the circle” which will take 
him into 35 states. Knox prefaced his 
speaking tour with a charge that 
Roosevelt’s attack on “economic royal 





ists” was “shadow boxing” and that 
it was about time “to try a new per- 


former.” 
--——++—_——_--o-<r ee 


Cotton Picker 


Through all the South the news had 
spread of a mechanical cotton picker 
which took the place of hundreds of 
human fingers. Time and again simi- 
lar stories had been hurried through 
the land but there was about this one 
a persistence which challenged casual 
dismissal. 

And so, when a field test was an- 
nounced, planters from the Texas 
plains to the Piedmont set out to see 
for themselves. They carried with 
them skepticism and hope, and yet 
fear that perhaps they would be wit- 
nesses of history in the making. Be- 
hind their skepticism was awareness 
that since 1850 about 2,000 applica- 
tions had been made for patents on 
mechanical cotton pickers. More than 
1,400 have been granted but success 
has been elusive. Behind their mingled 
emotions was knowledge that planting 
might be revolutionized, cotton could 
be produced more cheaply, labor 
would be displaced. 

They stood in Stoneville, Miss., last 
week and watched the test of the ma- 
chine which was invented by the Rust 
brothers, John D. and Mack Rust, of 
Memphis. All day long through a 
delta cotton field the ten-foot high 
machine lumbered, jabbing its 1,344 
steel spindles into the open, dropping 
bolls. It did, in eight hours, work 
which ordinarily requires 82 men to 
do in the same time. Gathered up with 
the cotton, however, were some trash 
and leaves. 

Some land experts and planters ap- 
peared startled by the demonstration. 
Out of the exhibition came these four 
objections: that leasing expenses 
would be too high for small producers; 
that the machine required flat coun- 
try, making it unadaptable for upland 
fields; that savings might be offset by 
lower prices resulting from inferior 
produce coming from stain and the 
presence in the cotton of foreign mat- 
ter; that the bulk of the cotton crop 
is still produced by share-croppers 
who must be maintained for hoeing 
and chopping. 

Mack Rust was not perturbed. “After 
all,” he said, “I don’t know of any har- 
vesting machine that is 95 per cent 
efficient. This machine today is a bet- 
ter cotton picker than the old Ford 
Model T was an automobile when it 
was first offered on the market.” 
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Washington Flurry 


American diplomatic circles were in 
a constant flurry last week. 

lt was a period of surprises, annoy- 
ances, resignation and ticklish deal- 
ings with the press. 

Shifting of William C. Bullitt as 
United States Ambassador from Mos- 
cow to Paris started the whirl as press 
reaction, while generally favorable or 
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non-committal, dipped into occasional 
criticism and speculation, State De- 
partment spokesmen were particularly 
annoyed at reports from London that 
Bullitt had been named to Paris so that 
he might act on a secret mission to 
“sound out Europe’s big powers” on a 
matter of convening a world economic 
conference in London or the French 
capital. “A complete fabrication” was 
the answer Bullitt gave to the report, 
and Secretary Hull said he was una- 
ware of any proposed 1937 parley of 
this type. 

The big stunner was a signed story 
in the New York Times by Arthur 
Krock, head of its Washington Bureau, 
unfolding a daring plan which Krock 
said the President was considering in 
the interests of promoting world 
peace. The plan in brief was to call 
all the heads of principal world coun- 
tries. to sit together over a council 
table. There would be Roosevelt, King 
Edward, Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Lebrun of France, representatives of 
China and Japan and others. 

Orthodox diplomats appeared flab- 
bergasted at the audacity of the idea, 
shook their heads with misgivings. 
Cautious unofficial government reac- 
tion from abroad found Rome, Paris 
and Tokyo generally favorable, with 
little comment from London or Mos- 
cow, and with’ Berlin cynical. 
Throughout the world the people, 
however, were reported deeply inter- 
ested. No diplomatic steps to con- 
summate the plan were taken. Some 
observers said there never would be. 
Others citing the President’s recent 
declaration of “I hate war” said there 
was possibility that steps might be 
taken after election. 

Resignation the other week of Jesse 
Isidor Straus as Ambassador. to 
France, because of illness, was match- 
ed last week with the resignation of 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde as Min- 
ister to Denmark. Mrs. Rohde, whose 
marriage to Captain Boerge Rohde of 
Denmark, brought her status into 
speculation, said she was quitting her 
post out of desire to campaign for the 
President and could do so more ef- 
fectively if she was not a holder of 
public office. With the President’s 
“reluctant” acceptance of the resig- 
nation, Mrs. Rohde mapped a speaking 
tour which would take her and Cap- 
tain Rohde via car and trailer into 
thirteen states. 

Through the fretful week the State 
Department went ahead with plans for 
the Pan-American conference to pro- 
mote peace, scheduled to begin De- 
cember 1 in Buenos Aires. 

SS eee 


Strikes 


Along a wide front, labor’s internal] 
strife has flared into open conflict. 
Simultaneous with its intensification, 
however, and perhaps without other 
relation, conflicts with employers, as 
manifested in strikes, has declined. 

“Labor trouble this year is not as 


’ 


serious as it was last,” said Labor De- 


NATIONAL 


partment officials last week, citing 
figures of 1,173 strikes thus far in 1936 
as against 2,014 over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Department 
estimates placed the number of work- 
ers currently on strike at 100,000 in 
ten principal types of industry. The 
total number for the year is expected 
to be about 1,000,000. 

No guarantee of continued lessening 
of strikes was held out, however. Some 
authorities cited historical data to 
prove that improving business condi- 


tions would cause greater coffflict. 
Others pointed to the organization 
drive among 500,000 steel workers 


now vigorously being pressed by in- 
dustrial unionists over the resistance 
of employers and rival company 
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Industrial Unionists and shaggy-browed 
John Lewis are making demands. 


unions. Eyeing the situation closely 
are the craft unionists. 

Industrial unionists, led by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
headed by shaggy-browed, militant 
John L, Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, are driving to bring all 
workers in an industry into one big 
union. Craft unionists are favoring 
traditional opinion of the American 
Federation of Labor that all skilled 
workers should belong to the union of 
their craft alone. 

The drive of the Lewis-led indus- 
trial group for the unionization of 
steel struck fire several days ago. At 
that time a delegation from the Car- 
negie-Illinois mills at Chicago and 
Gary, Ind., demanded of corporation 
officials in Pittsburgh, recognition of 
the C. I. O. as a collective-bargaining 
agent. The demands called also for a 
10-hour week and a 25 per cent wage 
increase. Corporation officials claim- 
ed the delegation did not represent a 
majority of the workers and did not 
act favorably on the demands. 

More intense became the fight in 
labor and steel last week. David Du- 
binsky resigned as vice-president of 
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the A. F. of L., protesting suspe: 
of 10 industrial unions by the f« 

tion’s executive council. Rumors « 
of pay rises by steel compani: 
offset unionization, and ther 

nouncement of deferral of raises 

January, as lines tightened. 

























































Lawyers Meet 


Everywhere in Boston last 
there were lawyers. The reason 
two conventions, one of the exc! 
American Bar Association and 
other of the National Associatic 
Women Lawyers. 

At the bar association conve) 
the larger of the two, there 
3,267 members present at sessio 
eleven sections to hear 112 se; 
addresses, speeches and reports 
made news, however, was: 

@ Criticism by a special com 
of the “hippodroming” of the H 
mann case, with special referen 
the actions of Governor Hoffm: 
New Jersey, John F. “Jafsie” Co: 
Defense Attorney Edward J. ki 
and the newspapers and radio 
making a sensation of the case. 
report, backed by Judge Oscar 
lam, was called improper and u 
thorized by William L. Ransom, ] 
ident of the organization. 

q Division of four to three « 
report attacking the New Deal, 
tabling of the report. 

@ Continued opposition to the | 
eral Child Labor Amendment b 
two-to-one vote over the protest 
some members who said the opposi 
brought discredit upon the associat 

@ Re-organization of the asso 
tion, described by Dean Pound 
Harvard as a possible “turning px 
in our legal history” because it tr: 
ferred control for the first time 
state and local bar associations. 

A man caused the stir at the 
en lawyers’ convention. He was F! 
cis P. Garland, self-styled Jeffers 
ian Democrat, who came to the « 
vention to greet the women in be! 
of the Massachusetts Bar Associatl 
He punctuated his remarks with 
tacks upon the New Deal and 
heckled and twice interrupted. 
result was that political remarks 
banned at the convention. 

-iiateenaidaiiniale ul 


Domestic Briefs 


@ Murder of Samuel Drukmai 
Brooklyn a year and a half ag 
came an issue which involved cha) 
of alliances between racketeers 
politicians and allegations of a *! 
000 bribe. ~ Last week the trial w 
to Albany, N. Y., where District 
torney William F. X. Geoghan ap} 
ed before Governor Lehman on ¢: 
of negligence and gross incompet« 
in a case which may have impo! 
meaning for the strength of ki 
County’s Tammany-tied Democ! 
machine. 

@ A man tried to thumb a rid 
drunk lurched, a couple whispered 
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in automobile. A whistle, and they 
:prang to action arresting in Queens 
‘ounty, N. Y., William J. Butler, 18, 
vyhom they charged with sending let- 
rs signed “Phantom XXX” in an at- 
mpted extortion plot. The men 
vere Department of Justice Agents. 
ther “G” men through the week di- 

ted their efforts at stamping out 
ie white slave traffic. 


AMERICANA 


Still Stills: Prohibition is ancient 

story, but federal authorities still 
ive to take a few alcohol stills. In 
recent raid at Newark, N. J., federal 
sents seized four of them they claim- 
d had previously been seized by 
tate liquor agents and then resold in 
od condition to dealers by the State 
Finance Department. 
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Family Affair: S. Leighton Frooks, 
Queens county, and his sister, Dor- 
hy Frooks, of Westchester county, 
Y., are both seeking a Republican 
nination for Congressinan-at-large 
n that state. Each wishes the other 
best of luck. 


Sunnyside Up: J. Charles Loue, 
se Sunnyside Gardens, N. Y., home 
to be foreclosed, put on a funeral 
the house with all the grim trap- 
s. The “victim,” the deed to his 

was placed in a coffin bearing 
scription: “Killed by the money 
lers’ 6 per cent.” With the assist- 
of neighbors the “victim” was 
ried into the doomed home for the 
ike,” which was ended when the 
riff made the customary eviction. 

“cratch: Early last week the United 

tes Supreme Court was asked for a 

ing on whether the second mate of 
vessel Covena, owned by the Ham- 

ind Lumber Co. of Oregon, contract- 
the itch from the ship’s cook. 

Sucker Dollars: P. T. Barnum of 
us fame said: “There’s a sucker 

n every minute.” Late last month 
Treasury in Washington announc- 

the approval of a design for 25,000 

lf dollars to commemorate the cen- 

iial of Bridgeport, Conn. Bearing 
likeness of Barnum, the coins hon- 
his “eivic and philanthropic” con- 
butions to Bridgeport. 


Widow’s” Mite: Mrs. Mariam A. 
yvton, of Williston Park, Long Is- 
1, doesn’t have much faith in offi- 
| letters. During the great war she 
told by the War Department her 
sband, William B. Clayton, had been 
ed in action. He returned to her 
er the war. Four years ago the 
r Department sent her a second 
r Stating her husband was dead. 
t week an official-looking letter 
n the Veterans’ Administration in- 
ned her for the third time that her 
‘band was dead. Looking across 
breakfast table at him, she smiled: 
That’s three times.” He _ replied: 
out not out.” 
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Duce, Peace, Cribs 


“We must be strong. 

“We must be always stronger. 

“We must be so strong that we can 
face any eventualities.” 

Definite and clear in troubled Eu- 
rope last week rang these words of 
Benito Mussolini. So definite and 
clear, in fact, that British diplomats 
were moved to remark that they had 
further surcharged the delicate situa- 
tion abroad. 

They were flung to the world as the 
Italian dictator. addressed “officers, 
non-commissioned officers, soldiers, 
Black Shirts and people of Hirpinia.” 
He delivered them from a small stand 
in Avellino’s municipal square, in the 
heart of the section that .saw Italy’s 
large-scale mimic war games this sum- 
mer. 

He made the attitude of his Fascist 
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“We Must be Strong . . . Always Stronger 


regime clear; and for every striking 
word he spoke, up went the familiar 
mass roar of “doochay! doochay!” 
Aside from the thousands who jam- 
med the square, millions of others lis- 
tened to him as every radio station in 
Italy broadcast the speech and as loud- 
speakers carried his message to all 
principal public places throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

Paying only a left-handed tribute to 
peace, Il Duce-warned of the world’s 
“irresistible” armaments race and of 
the need for Italian preparation. “For 
this reason, but not only for this rea- 
son,” he shouted, “will we reject the 
absurdity of eternal peace, which is 
foreign to our creed and to our tem- 
perament.” Then, as if to drive home 
his thought to others besides Italians, 
he added this boast: “We always, in 
the course of a few hours and after a 
simple order, can mobilize 8,000,000 
men.” 

Strength, increasing and _ self-per- 
petuating strength, said Mussolini, 
was the order of the day for Fascist 





Italians, because after “the catastro- 
phic failure of the disarmament con- 
ference, in face of certain political 
situations which now are in the course 
of uncertain developments,” Italy must 
be ready to “look directly in the eye 
whatever may befall.” 

This, he cried, “is the spirit of the 
Black Shirt revolution, the spirit of 
this Italy, the spirit of this populous 
Italy, warlike and vigilant on sea, on 
land and in the heavens.” 

Even as Mussolini said these fight- 
ing words two spokesmen for Europe’s 
strongest dictators were seeking a 
way to unite in an anti-Communist 
drive. At Venice Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
German Propaganda Minister, and 
Dino Alfieri, Italian Press Minister, 
were discussing the political tides of 
Europe and planning to unite in propa- 
ganda campaigns against Communism, 

In France there were indications 
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. Whatever May Befall.” 


that Il Duce’s speech would immedi- 
ately speed up that nation’s military 
preparations. And almost simulta- 
neously a Polish military mission was 
received in Paris amid great acclaim. 

Although Pope Pius XI was report- 
ed so weak from worry over blood- 
shed in Spain that his associates at 
Vatican City feared it may leave him 
too ill to walk, he sat at his radio and 
listened to the Avellino speech. Il 
Duce’s references to peace were said 
to have pleased the Pontiff. 

Following his speech, Mussolini 
held a reception for 300 families, each 
with more than 11 children. But his 
most enthusiastic greeting was re- 
served for the proud father and 
mother of exactly two dozen chil- 
dren. How warm that greeting was 
can be best judged from the fact that 
only a few days previouly the Dic- 
tator had warned depopulated France 
in these words: 

“Peoples with empty cribs cannot 
create an empire, and if they have one 
the time will come when it will be 

























































































extremely difficult for them to keep 
or defend it. Those who have a right 
to empire are the fecund peoples— 
those peoples who have the pride and 
the will to propagate their race on 
earth—virile peoples in the word’s 
strictest meaning.” 





League Reform 


As the eve of the League of Nations’ 
Assembly meeting approached last 
week, only a few nations had been 
heard from on the subject of League 
reform. Radical reforms in the League 
set-up have been needed and urged 
ever since it failed so completely in 
its efforts to stop the Italo-Ethiopian 
war last year. 

Not only did the League fail to halt 
the Italian march to Addis Ababa, but 
practically every one of its efforts 
toward furthering world peace since 
it was established following the World 
war have met with about the same 
measure of defeat. Its latest fiasco 
climaxed a long succession of failures. 
To save itself, reforms were necessary. 

Thus, prior to adjournment last July 
4, members of the League Assembly 
adopted a motion inviting themseives 
to submit at Geneva during the sum- 
mer their proposals for the needed 
reform. It was this same motion that 
deferred the Assembly’s opening this 
fall from September 8 to September 
21. But that was before civil strife 
tore Spain asunder and many other 
important things took place all over 
Europe. These momentous’ events 
have given European statesmen so 
many anxious moments they have had 
little time to consider League reform. 

However, a few of-the nations have 
kept the spirit of the thing moving by 
submitting proposals. Among the first 
to send notes were France and Uru- 
guay. Other than indicating France’s 
intention of being present for the re- 
form meeting, the French memoran- 
dum merely suggested that certain ar- 
ticles of the League Cevenant be re- 
interpreted, especially those dealing 
with sanctions. 

But last week Argentina and Russia 
submitted to the League Secretariat 
proposals which attracted world at- 
tention. Argentina recommended that 
the League Covenant be co-ordinated 
with the Briand-Kellogg pact outlaw- 
ing war and a peace agreement signed 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1933. Her note 
also embodied Argentina’s ideas. on 
further League reform, _ stressing 
among other things, non-recognition 
of territory acquired by force. 

The biggest and boldest scheme for 
reform so far submitted and published 
by the League Secretariat came from 
Russia. The Soviet plan, submitted 
and advocated by Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinoff, opposed amendment 
of the League Covenant as impractical. 
Instead, it asked the League to adopt 
a special protocol to permit immediate 
application of military sanctions 
against any nation making war. 

Under the Russian proposal the 


League Council would be summoned 
within three days after the outbreak 
of hostilities. Within another three 
days the Council would decide, by a 
three-fourths majority vote of the 
members present (the disputants ex- 
cluded), whether circumstances ex- 
isted calling for the application of pu- 
nitive sanctions. 

One of the main points, and the one 
which will no doubt prove to be a 
major stumbling block for Litvinoff’s 
plan, is a provision for military sanc- 
tions to be taken automatically and im- 
mediately by states having registered 
with the League mutual. assistance 
pacts—even if the League Council 
failed to agree on which belligerent 
was the aggressor. Further, the So- 
viet» scheme would bind all League 
members to contribute, should the 
Council decree financial and economic 
sanctions. 

Significance of the mutual assistance 
provision was found in the fact that 
France and Russia already have such 
a pact. The latter, negotiated by Lit- 
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Blum (left) and Litvinoff: They give 
French and Russianideason Leaguereform. 


vinoff and Socialist Premier Blum of 
France, is causing considerable con- 
cern in Germany although Germany is 
no longer a member of the League. On 
the other hand, Berlin is said to have 
received the Argentine proposals fa- 
vorably, especially her suggestion 
that quarrels be settled entirely by 
those nations concerned and without 
sanctions being applied by nations 
not involved. 





Spy, Spy, Trotsky 


Throughout Russia last week Dic- 
tator Josef Stalin continued his 
“purge” against “Trotskyites.” 

In this natural aftermath of the 
execution a fortnight ago of 16 con- 
spirators against the Soviet regime, no 
Trotskyite was spared. Nor was any- 
one suspected of Trotsky leanings 
overlooked. Journalists, officials, 
high-ranking red army officers, heads 
of banks, railroads, publishing houses, 
and many celebrities in literary and 
theatrical pursuits felt the heavy hand 
of the Kremlin government. 

Helping in the “purge” was the 
NKVD (as the former OGPU is now 
called), which continued to investi- 
gate every state institution and every 
individual the secret police believed 
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had Trotskyist leanings. In additi 
the Soviet press declared Trotskyi 
must be cleaned out, root and bran 
Leading newspapers announced | 
revival of spying methods develo; 
by the dreaded Cheka in the ea 
days of the Bolsheviki revolution. © 
paper urged ‘every son to spy up 
his father, and every worker to 
upon his neighbor. 

“The better spy you are,” it s: 
“the better communist you _ pr: 
yourself,” 

While this was going on within t 
Soviet Union, the government vig 
ously protested to Norway for harb« 
ing Leon Trotsky, the man charged 
Stalinites with fomenting the rec 
plot against Soviet leaders. In Os 
the Norwegian police arrested two 
Trotsky’s secretaries, escorted them 
the border under police guard, a 
cut off the exiled revolutionist fr: 
all contact with the outside wor 
But Norway refused the Russian < 
mand that he be expelled, becauss 
lacked the power to oust him uni 
another nation volunteers to adn 
him. 

Interned at Hoenefoss under clo 
police guard, Trotsky was report: 
enraged at being suddenly transferr: 
from the status of the little country 
honored guest to its most clos 
guarded prisoner. His safety was vi 
tually assured, however, when t! 
Chief of State Police was order: 
to find a suitable dwelling for hi 
and his wife. 

The week’s footnote to all th 
Trotsky-Stalin excitement was d 
fiantly struck by Foreign Minist: 
Halvdan Koht at a political meeti) 
in Oslo. “Norway,” he let Russ 
know, “does not intend to dance 
another government’s pipes.” 

——_——— eo 


Egyptian “Exodus” 


Under the headline of “Exodus” 1! 
London Evening News last week co! 
mented thus on the recently sign: 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty granting Egy; 
tentative independence: “The best th 
can be said of the treaty is that 
temporarily escape from a situati: 
in which the national government h 
neither the ability nor the will to d& 
firmly, by the simple expedient of gi 
ing the Egyptians everything they d 
manded.” 

This new pact ending British mi! 
tary occupation of Egypt and givii 
that ancient country independen 
was signed in the historic Locar 
room of the Foreign Office in Londo 
Four British cabinet members join¢ 
Anthony Eden, foreign secretary, i 
signing the treaty. The Egyptian d 
egates were led by Premier Musta 
Nashas Pasha, and the signing w: 
done under the watchful eye of Si 
Miles Lampson, British High Commi 
sioner in Egypt, who had to overcon 
much bitter opposition in the Britis 
cabinet before he saw his work i 
Cairo climaxed by the new treaty. 

Although the full text of the trea! 
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.ad not been published at this writing, 
ough of its terms were known to 
suse jubilant celebrations in Cairo. 
Despite some criticism its general re- 
eption in England was favorable. 
Briefly, the new treaty allows Great 
ritain to keep the substance of her 
wer, but without her seeming over- 
dship. British dominance has long 
en resented by the Egyptians. 
Hereafter British troops in the an- 
ent nation will be confined to a nar- 
yw strip along the Suez Canal. Egypt 
ill have virtual national sovereignty 
ith ultimate membership in the 
ague of Nations. But England re- 
ins the right to take over military 
ntrol again if “there is a threat of 
ir.” Egypt will also receive a share 
the defense of Sudan and will be 
llowed to send limited numbers of 
migrants there. The treaty has yet 
be ratified by the British parliament. 
ratified it will become effective 
mediately for a period of 20 years. 
General world opinion is that this 
treaty is but another example of 
it Britain’s ability to make wise 
cessions at the proper time. Such 
reaty was proposed in 1930 but was 
rruled, Ever since 1919 there have 
frequent bloody conflicts in this 
ier Turkish territory. Last win- 
England feared a formidable up- 
s in Egypt. Italy’s scheme of 
ig herself an empire by taking 
pia—giving Egypt new strategic 
rtance—unrest in Palestine, Ger- 
’s re-occupation of the Rhine- 
|, and threatening war clouds are 
ed to have hastened Britain’s de- 
- 
he United States and 12 other na- 
enjoying extraterritorial rights 
Egypt will also be asked to give up 
intarily these capitulations when 
| if the treaty is ratified. 





Bloody Spain 


ivil strife continued throughout 
in for the seventh week with no 
up. Without apparent foreign in- 
vention the two factions settled 
vn to what will apparently be a 
iggle as long as it is bloody. 
(he Rebels (made up of Fascists, 
iarchists and soldiers) continued 
1ammer away at the governmeni 
es consisting of Liberals, Social- 
Communists and Anarchists. 
The fiercest fighting of the week 
k place in the north, where the 
indary of Spain touches the Bay of 
iv. There the Rebels launched 
ick after attack on Irun. They espe- 
ily wanted that city so as to cut 
the government forces from high- 
y and railway links with France. 
loiedo was the scene of more in- 
se fighting during the week. There 
irly 2,000 Rebels were still in- 
nched inside the famous Alcazar. 
ay after day powerful Loyalist guns 
unded away at the northern wall of 
us fortified residence of Moorish and 
iStilian monarchs. Although for 
ore than 40 days government forces 
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were unable to dislodge the small 
force of Fascists, the ancient fortress 
appeared doomed and its capture was 
expected momentarily. 

Other active engagements between 
the Fascist landholding -aristocracy 
and the coalition government forces 
took place at San Sebastian and in the 
Madrid sector. Despite night and day 
air raids the government continued to 
hold the capital and San Sebastian. 
The government claimed important 
victories in the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains near Madrid and in Badajoz 
province as the Rebels announced 
from their headquarters at Burgos that 
they would continue to bomb these 
strategic cities. 

Although the United States has main- 
tained a strict hands-off policy in the 
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Alfonso and Juan: What happens to them 
if the Rebels win? 


Spanish conflict a near-international 
incident of the week came when a 
mystery plane tried to bomb the U. S. 
Destroyer Kane 40 miles at sea in 
Spanish waters. The would-be bomb- 
er failed to hit the vessel in six at- 
tempts and the Kane retaliated with 
its anti-aircraft guns, driving the air- 
ship off. Although the attempted 
bombing was declared a case of “mis- 
taken identity,” upon _ instructions 
from President Roosevelt the State 
Department telephoned immediate 
protests to both the Spanish govern- 
ment and the leaders of the rebellion. 

In the meantime Rebel leaders, 
counting their chickens before’ they 
hatched, have already drawn up plans 
for the form of government they will 
establish once they have achieved vic- 
tory. They have announced that they 
will set up a military dictatorship, 
copying Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many. If they win Parliament will be 
eliminated, the right to strike abolish- 
ed and all property returned or re- 
stored to the old owners, After order 
has been restored and the Socialist 
element exterminated, they plan to 
hold a plebiscite on the restoration of 
former King Alfonso to the throne. 
If the people express that desire the 
ex-King will return. 

While Alfonso, who fled the country 








in 1931 and who is now staying in 
Innsbruck, Austria, has given no pub- 
lic indication that he seeks restora- 
tion, he has indicated he will return 
should the people desire him. He 
claims he has taken no part in the 
civil war and will take none. How- 
ever, his’son, Prince Juan, heir pre- 
sumptive to the now-vacant throne, is 
said to have ventured into Spain sev- 
eral weeks ago for a conference with 
Rebel leaders and was subsequently 
escorted back across the French bor- 
der. More recent reports had it the 
Rebels, if victorious, would name Don 
Juan, not Alfonso, king. 

Not satisfied at adopting a hands-off 
policy on embattled Spain representa- 
tives of some of the principal Euro- 
pean powers gathered last week at the 
French town of Hendaye, across the 
border from Irun, to discuss plans 


for “humanizing” the war.  Diplo- 
mats of 11 nations took part in these 
discussions. They sought to bring 


about an understanding between the 
combating forces to mitigate as far as 
possible the horrors of the strife. They 
argued for the exchange of prisoners 
rather than the wholesale slaughter 
that has marked the war thus far. 
For the first time spokesmen for the 
government and rebel forces faced 
each other across the conference ta- 
ble. The outcome of these discussions 
will be watched with particular inter- 
est as the prolonged bloodshed rages. 





Rumania Shifts 


That break in the Rumanian cabinet 
late last week contained possible in- 
ternational implications. According 
to an Associated Press survey, ob- 
servers believed pressure from a force- 
ful, growing Nazi influence compelled 
re-alignment of King Carol’s govern- 
ment, 

At any rate Premier George Tata- 
rescu suddenly resigned and after a 
hurried conference with the King 
formed a new government. Veteran 
Foreign Minister Nicholas Titulescu 
was dropped in the shuffle. He had 
long complained of anti-Jewish and 
pro-Nazi activities which had ham- 
pered his dealings abroad. In addi- 
tion, he was said to fear death at the 
hands of Rumania’s Nazi-inclined 
terrorist organization known as Iron 
Guards. 

While no one sympathetic to the 
Iron Guards was included in the new 
cabinet, nothing has been done to 
suppress that organization. Titulescu 
had been an ardent supporter of closer 
ties with France and Russia, but the 
Iron Guards wanted alliance with the 
Third Reich. 

As usual much of the agitation in 
Rumania has revolved around King 
Carol’s auburn-haired Jewish friend, 
Madame Magda Lupescu. She is not 
only objected to by the agrarians, but 
by some Nazi and student organiza- 
tions. They charge her with heading 
the “camarilla” which they term a 
“state within a state.” 
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SCIENCE and HEALTH 





“Test Tubes” 


In. Chicago at this time, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Levitt are outwardly calm, 
but inwardly their systems are pre- 
paring a serum that may mean life or 
death for Philip, their 7-year-old son. 

A short time ago Philip was stricken 
with a deadly streptococci infection 
of a type that is almost always fatal. 
The only known antidote is blood 
from a newly recovered victim. 

As Philip’s vitality ebbed, his par- 
ents appealed for the help of those 
who had once been similarly infected. 
Because such persons are-most difli- 
cult to find, however, the appeal 
brought discouraging results and Mr. 
and Mrs. Levitt decided they would 
become human “test tubes” by being 
inoculated with the germs. 

For the past two weeks, these two 
devoted parents have been receiving 
minute quantities of the streptococci 
that have stricken their son. Soon, 
they hope, their blood will develop 
the necessary serum. If it does, it will 
be introduced into Philip’s system. 

“Philip,” said Mrs. Levitt lasi week, 
“is quite weak but seems happy and 
we are hopeful.” 

oo 


Persistent Fight 


In New York the past fortnight, Mrs. 
Edith How-Martyn of England ad- 
dressed a large group of men and 
women on a subject that remains con- 
troversial in almost all countries of 
the world. Her underlying theme had 
to do with health, but she dealt spe- 
cifically with birth control. 

At the meeting with her was Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger, president of the 
Birth Control International Informa- 
tion Center and widely known for her 
frequent tilts with officials who ob- 
ject to her organization’s purposes. 
Although Mrs. Sanger is perhaps the 
more experienced campaigner of the 
two, Mrs. How-Martyn, as a foreign 
guest, did all the talking. 

After a world tour, said Mrs. How- 
Martyn, and after a study of the field 
far and wide, she was forced to ob- 
serve that more abortions were per- 
formed in the United States than in 
any other country abroad. This she 
blamed largely on the fact that the 
dissemination of birth control infor- 
mation is not allowed in America. 

“The challenge to women,” she said 
further, stressing world health impli- 
cations, “is what are they doing to 
lessen the annual sacrifice of the mil- 
lion women who die in childbirth, and 
the 10,000,000 babies who die before 
their first birthday?” 

As her solution to part of this prob- 
lem, Mrs. How-Martyn suggested that 
a center be established at Geneva, the. 
League of Nations city, for the “co- 
ordination and dissemination” of birth 
control information. 

The English woman’s talk was much 








like the many that have been delivered 
on the subject for many years past, 
but Mrs. Sanger listened attentively 
because not even repetition dampens 
the ardor of her long fight for legisla- 
tive recognition of birth control. 

In the current issue of “The North 
American Review,” Genevieve Park- 
hurst writes of Mrs. Sanger and her 
work. The article points out how the 
control movement has come up against 
the strong opposition of a large sec- 
tion of the public, medical and re- 
ligious. Its greatest opponent has 
been the Catholic Church, which sees 
deep moral danger in Mrs. Sanger’s 
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Mrs. Sanger’s Persistence is Characteristic 


principles. Others in the opposition 
include a number of doctors and mem- 
bers of church societies. 

Persistency has been characteristic 
of Mrs. Sanger, however. Principally 
because of her long campaign, 235 
birth control clinics have been made 
lawful in the United States, As a young 
woman she wanted to be a physician 
but her father found it difficult to sup- 
port 11 children, so she became a 
nurse, 

In 1913 Mrs. Sanger started a maga- 
zine called “The Women Rebel” which 
was quickly banned by postal author- 
ities. For some time after that she 
faced trouble, sometimes landing in 
jail and sometimes being fined. Today 
the imprisonment threat has passed, 
but sincere and serious opposition to 
her movement continues to be strong. 
For that reason her fight has not less- 
ened and she is constantly glad to lis- 
ten to women like Mrs. How-Martyn 
say the very things she said years ago. 





Symposium Reports 


As 72 of the world’s greatest intel- 
lects met at Harvard last week for 
the university’s tercentenary celebra- 
tion (see Schools, page 13), health ex- 
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perts and scientists wound up tf! 
round-table discussions held at Ca; 
bridge as part of the program. 

Day after day, the newspapers prin 
ed stories of things said and thin; 
predicted, and thousands of wor: 
were written to record the exchans 
of facts that made the symposium o) 
of the year’s most significant gath« 
ings. 

Out of it, among other subject 
emerged these reports: 

q Air-conditioning, according to ( 
P. Yaglou of the Harvard School « 
Public Health, helps save the lives « 
babies born prematurely. This, b« 
cause artificial weather machines su; 
plant incubators and supplement a 
other treatments. 

@ Workmen are endangered b 
toxic fumes and “chrome ulcers” i 
the chromium-plating industry. D 
Lawrence T. Fairhall, assistant pr: 
fessor of physiology at Harvard, sai 
the fumes injured nose membrane 
and that the action of compounds 
chromium on broken parts of the sk 
caused painful skin afflictions. 

gG Dr. John S. Foulger of the Ha 
kell Laboratory of Industrial Che 
istry in Wilmington, Del., warned th 
the growing use of solvents a1 
“vapor phase” reactions is increasi 
the dangers of industry. 

@ Dread silica dust daily threat« 
500,000 workers in the United Stat: 
said Dr. Irving W. Clark, assista: 
professor of the Practice of Industri 
Medicine at Harvard. This numb: 
is exposed to the dust to a harmf 
degree, living in constant danger 
contracting silicosis. The mena 
exists in such industries as metal mi 
ing, sand blasting, granite manufa: 
ture, stone cutting and general co 
struction work. Science can offer | 
hope of recovery to those who suff: 
it, for prevention in this case is th 
only cure. Exhaust-hoods on machin« 
and individual respirator-masks we! 
suggested as safeguards. 

Besides these reports, there wer: 
others that especially concerned stu 
dents of chlorophyll. The best livin 
authorities on this substance (Presi 
dent Conant of Harvard being one « 
them) discussed the most recent a: 
vances made in the study of it. It h: 
been called “life’s greatest organi 
chemical” because, without it, ma 
could not live, plants could not gro\ 
the whole breathing earth would sto 
breathing. 

cee 


Covered Ears 


Women should not habitually ke: 
their ears covered. 

That was the warning made la 
week by Dr. Samuel Zwerling, assis! 
ant surgeon of the Brooklyn Eye an 
Ear Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ear trouble among women, said t! 
doctor, was frequently traceable | 
the fact that they do not adequate! 
expose their ears to air and sunligh 
His suggestion: 

“It is advisable for a woman t 
dress her hair so that the ears are ex 
posed to both air and light whenev« 
possible.” 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Off Balance 


\ possible campaign talking point 
rr Republicans popped up the past 
rtnight when the Department of 
ymmerce reported an unfavorable 
reign trade balance for July. In that 
mith, imports from abroad were 
wth $15,085,000 more than exports 
mm this country. In other words, 
United States spent that much 
re money in foreign lands than for- 
in lands spent in the United States. 
Figures showed that this unfavora- 
e balance amounted to about $24,- 
0,000 for the year to date, a sum 
startling contrast to a favorable 
ince of $235,000,000 for all last 
ir. Although Commerce Depart- 
nt officials said heavier exports 
ing the remainder of the year 
uuld offset the current decline in 
ds going abroad, some observers 
| exports for 1936 would be the 
illest since the turn of the century. 
For the next few weeks it can be 
ected that Republican campaigners 
point to the unfavorable balance 
roof that President Roosevelt’s re- 
ocal trade treaties are a failure 
that they are injuring American 
jucers competing with foreign im- 
ts. On the other hand, it has been 
licated that the Democrats will be 
ly with an answer. At a press con- 
‘nee after the figures were reveal- 
the New Deal’s Secretary of Com- 
ree, Daniel C. Roper, saw no sig- 
icance in the report other than that 
vas a sign of returning prosperity. 
t “argues for economic recovery in 
country,” he said, that a large por- 
1 of the increased importations was 
de up of luxury commodities such 
furs and liquors. 
oo —————————————_ 
S-M Builds 
\ city of 21,000 residents has just 
ird good news. 
rhe city is Linden, N. J. The news 
that the General Motors Corpora- 
1 has chosen it for one of the larg- 
automobile assembly plants in the 
rid. Last week, following the an- 
incement of building plans, all 
iden buzzed excitedly over the 
sspects of a big local boom. They 
d good reason, for General Motors’ 
st new unit will employ 2,000 men 
soon as it begins operating at ca- 
icity. Construction has already 
irted, with completion scheduled 
r December. 
fhe new General Motors unit will 
the second major step taken this 
ar in decentralizing the production 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs. 
he first was last May when a new 
int was opened in Los Angeles. The 
nden unit, which will normally have 
production capacity of 120,000 cars 
year and which will cost $5,100,000, 


vill assemble autos for sale in the 


iStern coast area and for exporta- 


tion to foreign countries. Heretofore, 
this was handled at Detroit. 

Located near the Lincoln Highway, 
the plant will cover an 80-acre tract. 
The land, purchased from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
local realty interests, will hold four 
buildings, an oval track for testing 
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Alfred P. Sloan: his motor company made 
Linden happy. 


cars, and huge parking lots. The main 
building will be 1,080 feet long, with a 
floor space of 867,200 square feet. 

Back from his recent trip to Eng- 
land and Germany, Alfred P. Sloan, 
president of General Motors, said the 
plant was part of a $60,000,000 expan- 
sion program now virtually complet- 
ed. Recovery, he declared, would 
continue until 1937 and go on after 
that if business is allowed to move 
without additional taxes and if the 
Federal budget is balanced. His 
bright picture included a_ prediction 
that this would be the greatest auto- 
mobile year in Europe’s history. 

For Linden, at any rate, the optim- 
ism was well founded. There, the un- 
employment problem is regarded as 
solved and a housing boom is expect- 
ed. Another beneficiary is the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad which knows it can 
now look forward to a considerable 
increase in its volume of shipments. 


Roadside Markets 


The roadside market, where the 
farmer sells direct from the soil to 
the consumer, has all but replaced 
the old-time vegetable huckster who 
sold his goods from door-to-door. 
This is what was reported a few days 
ago by Caroline B. Sherman, an econ- 
omist in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

To many farmers this type of selling 











ll 


has become a permanent business that 
yields substantial profits, because they 
have eliminated the middleman by 
reason of their own salesmanship. 
rheir method has been simple enough: 
they have merely set up tables on the 
farmhouse lawns or built permanent 
salesstands alongside heavily traveled 
roads. 

Miss Sherman, whose report was 
based on figures gathered from several 
States, said it was not possible to 
estimate the full annual amount of the 
roadside business turnover, but the 
Department of Agriculture has regard- 
ed the matter as so important that ex- 
tension workers have been sent out to 
advise farm households entering on 
this comparatively new marketing 
venture. 


December Dividends 


Unnamed U,. S. Treasury officials 
were quoted last week as saying that 
many millions of dollars would be dis- 
tributed this Christmas as dividends to 
stockholders. The reason: corpora- 
tions feel they may as well declare 
them as pay the money in levies under 
the Roosevelt administration’s new 
tax on undistributed earnings. 

In Wall Street, however, corpora- 
lion directors were reported to be 
holding off on a definite declaration of 
extra dividends until November 3 tells 
its election story. The reason: If Lan- 
don wins, he may make good his 
promise to bring about an immediate 
repeal of the measure before it takes 
effect next March, 

—_———_- > —___—_ 


Predictions 


q The nation’s railroads, for the 
first time since 1931, will be “in the 
black” by a substantial margin for 
the first eight months of this year, par- 
tial reports of 45 roads indicated last 
week. The surplus will be in sharp 
contrast to the $80,000,000 deficit re- 
ported for the corresponding period 
last year, 

@ The manufacture of tourist trail- 
ers for automobiles has been growing 
so rapidly that experts within the past 
month have been predicting that 25 
per cent of this country’s citizens will 
be living on wheels by 1956. They 
base their prediction on the rate of 
manufacture at this time. There are 
about 600 trailer-builders in the Unit- 
ed States, all pretty busy. Unit prices 
range from $400 to $3,500, the latter 
price being for a swanky model. 

G At least a 20 per cent increase in 
general business will be reported at 
the end of this year, according to a re- 
port just issued by the survey commit- 
tee of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. ; 

@ Higher food costs will cut down 
some of the anticipated gain in de- 
partment store sales. 


——-- ———eo=pPe ---—- — 


$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 





The National Protective Insurance Co., 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only lk 
a day. Read about it on page 13.—Adv. 




















































































ASHINGTON, the City of Magnifi- 

cent Distances, has become a 
city for job seekers. For the past four 
years it has been the goal of thousands 
of persons from all over the United 
States. The New Deal boom here 
started an influx of hopefuls that has 
had no let-up. They still pour in by 
the thousands despite the fact that 
jobs of any kind in the federal city are 
scarce and there are hundreds of ap- 
plicants for each vacancy. 

Civil Service jobs seem to cap the 
desires of many Americans. Accord- 
ing to the CSC (Civil Service Commis- 
sion to you) more than 150,000 per- 
sons tried the examination for sub- 
railway postal clerk alone during the 
past year. One day last month nearly 
2,000 college graduates took a 4%-hour 
examination for junior civil service 
examiners. On the hottest day in July, 
several thousand women and a few 
men took the typist-clerk test. 

So far as Washington is concerned 
the undesirable phase of this “gold- 
rush” is the fact that in recent years 
young girls and women have largely 
made up the job-seeking army. 

Latest figures of the Census Bureau 
show there are approximately 100 
women in the District of Columbia to 
every 90 males. Since the advent of 
the New Deal hundreds and even 
thousands of stenographers have come 
to Washington to take civil service or 
private jobs. The present adminis- 
tration has also brought in many men 
but most of them have been “attached.” 

The up-shot of it all is that the city 
finds it has a superabundance of 
women between the ages of 18 and 
40. All of which is pretty nice for the 
single boys and old bachelors. | But it 
definitely makes Washington the 
worst place in America for either the 
society deb or working girl seeking : 
husband. The capital used to be only 
a poor place for husband-hunting. 

To cite some statistics—Washington 
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Pack will come Washington’s least-loved 
non-native: Defeated Blanton. (See Col.2.) 





CAPITAL CHAT 


has an estimated population of 500,000. 
Of that number approximately 115,000 
are unattached women, consisting of 
some 30,000 widows, an indetermina- 
ble number of divorcees and the rest 
single girls. 

Roughly, there are close to 60,000 
more unattached white women in the 
capital (over 25 per cent of the total 
population is Negro) than men. For 
this reason it is figured that there are 
more lonely women in Washington 
than anywhere else in the United 
States. Anyway, “dates” are few and 
far between for some girls, while the 
single fellow can sometimes have a 
date with a different girl each night 
in the week, month or year. 


. . * 


Non-Native’s Return. Last week 
PATHFINDER recorded the defeat of 
Rep. Thomas L, Blanton of Texas for 
renomination. While the erstwhile 
“dictator” of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia will 
not return to the local scene as a mem- 
ber of Congress, he has indicated his 
intention of moving to the capital to 
reside and practice law. In a letter to 
the Washington Post revealing that 
fact Mr. Blanton in so many words 
apologized to his “500,000 enemies,” 
the politically defenseless citizens of 
the District, for his past activities as 
chairman of.the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in charge of Dis- 
trict supply bills. 

People locally have felt like sending 
the voters of Texas’s 17th district a 
vote of thanks for eliminating the 
Blanton balderdash. Inwardly, the 
majority of them have more than 
agreed with what the Washington Star 
said editorially, That is, they felt 
something “akin to a holy joy in wit- 
nessing the spectacle of his defeat.” 

All local anti-Blantonites have been 
inost outspoken in that joy. But few 
District officials have openly express- 
ed elation, no doubt fearing that some 
day the Texan might return to Con- 
gress. Likely the local Board of Edu- 
cation rejoiced more in Blanton’s de- 
feat than any other District agency. 
That board had often felt the sting of 
his lash. He blocked many local meas- 
ures in the 74th Congress. 

But a new deal is in prospect for 
local affairs in the 75th Congress. 
Tom Blanton’s “demise” leaves Rep. 
George W. Johnson, Democrat of West 
Virginia, the eligible majority mem- 
ber to replace the Texan in the sub- 
committee chairmanship. At least lo- 
cal reaction is to heave a sigh of relief 
and hope that things will run smooth- 
er for the House District Committee 
with tyrannical Tom gone.* 


7 * * 


Capitol Underworld. There is mys- 
tery upon mystery in the Capitol. 
This great building on Capitol Hili 
has a veritable “underworld” of its 
own. There are secret tunnels, pas- 
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Under the spreading Capitol dom: 
“village” smithy stands. 






Sageways, rooms, tombs, works]! 
underground railways that carry 
ple and freight and books, and t! 
is, even in this modern era, an 
fashioned blacksmith shop almost 
der the Capitol dome. Here bri 
things are welded, keys made, et 

Only recently laborers prepa: 
for the installation of the Capit: 
new $2,250,000 air conditioning 
tem discovered in a small room of! 
of the underground tunnels bens 
the Senate Chamber two old, sun! 
marble Romanesque bathtubs. W! 
present Capitol officials were 
dering whether Senators ever u 
these tubs, a former Senate spe: 
folder explained the mystery. 

According to Abraham Lin 
Goodall, now 71 and still a resident 
Washington, who was employed 
the Senate folding room during Ch: 
ter A, Arthur’s term as president, S« 
ators once splashed in these. gi 
tubs, and so did he. “I don’t kn 
when they were built,” Goodall sai 
“but I do know they were used wh: 
I was a speech folder. I was only 
boy at the time, and I was migl 
pleased when the president pro tem 
the Senate, David Davis, gave m« 
pass to the baths.” 

Incidentally, September 18 will 
the 143rd anniversary of the layins 
the cornerstone of the Capitol. 
that date in 1793 George Washing 
laid the cornerstone of the cent 
(oldest) section (the building 
erected in three sections). 


Capitol Oddities 


@ The Capitol has no street addr« 
but has an exact geographic locati 

q It is the zero point in the « 
from which street numbering start 

@ During the Civil war there wa 
bakery in the basement. 

@ The great rotunda frieze is st 
unfinished due to Civil war feelin: 

q@ Illumination of the exterior 
the Capitol dome originated as a pat! 
otic act during the World war a! 
now serves as a guide to flyers. 
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Harvard's Year 


From all over the world these days, 
scholars and scientists are flocking to 
Cambridge, Mass., to mark one of the 
most important phases in the history 
of higher ‘education. 

The phase began in 1636 when the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony voted to 
spend 400 pounds, almost half its tax 
income, on a place of learning for 
“English and Indian youth.” Its ob- 
ject was to teach the ways of knowl- 
edge and godliness in a territory that 
was still little more than a wilderness. 

The beginnings were humble—four 
acres of land, one building, one master 
and eight students. With this as a 


start, the college opened its doors in 
1638. That same year in Charlestown, 
Mass., John Harvard, a young New 


England clergyman, lay dying. He 
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On Conant’s 44-year-old shoulders weigh 
the responsibilities of 300-year-old Harvard. 


willed half of his estate to the school, 
together with several hundred books, 
and so the place was named in his 
honor. 

Today, 300 years later, the college 
no longer is a place of humble proper- 
ties but a university of world renown. 


Grown great and influential, it has 
begun a tercentenary program stud- 


events of interest to all 
students of American education. Its 
celebration, marked by the influx of 
distinguished personages from all cor- 
ners of the earth, moved this week 
toward its mid-September climax. 
Next week, one of its most widely 
known and hotly debated graduates 
will be there to deliver a featured ad- 
The address, whatever its sub- 
ject, will be of special interest to vot- 
ing Americans, for the speaker will be 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
the class of 1904. 

The reason why so much is being 
written and said of Harvard today is 
that its tercentenary climaxes the his- 
tory of a distinctly American contribu- 
tion to knowledge and the world of 
affairs. In 1936 it is a place where 


ded with 


dress. 


more than 100 buildings cover hun- 


dreds of acres of land to serve as an 
institution of learning for a student 
body numbering over 8,000. Helping 
in this work is a faculty of about 1,600 
members and an endowment fund of 
more than $130,000,000. 

Harvard’s story is the story of a 
growth that coincided with the growth 
of the United States. Its history is 
that of a school that has blazed many 
trails in the field of higher learning, 
carved a lasting mark on secondary 
education, and profoundly influenced 
the progress of life in America and the 
world at large. From it have sprung 
movements and ideas such as Unitar- 
ianism, Transcendentalism, and the 
peculiarly American philosophy of 
pragmatism that brought to a lusty 
and competitive nation the doctrine 
that the test of ideas is their work- 
ability. 

Nathaniel Eaton, the first master, 
kept Harvard’s first students in con- 
stant fear of him, vigorously teaching 
dry things in Greek, Hebrew, rhetoric, 
ethics, arithmetic and deadly logic. 
In those days, the clergy dominated 
thought and there was no room for 
independent thinking. In the 1700s, 
however, young minds rebelled and 
Harvard authorities had to yield to 
such liberalisms as abolishing com- 
pulsory attendance at prayers. 

As the years went by, the dull, dead 
subjects taught by Nathaniel Eaton 
were gradually augmented by others 
of livelier and more practical values. 
Academic freedom, the right to pursue 
truth as it fell, in¢reased. Scholars 
coming from German colleges were 
chiefly responsible for this, a fact re- 
called with irony this week by those 
who point to modern Germany as a 
place where the pursuit of truth is 
frankly forbidden and where scholar- 
ship has been crushed to earth under 
the heels of the Nazis. 

Harvard University in 1936 is a far 
cry from the days of Nathaniel Eaton. 
In the years between, it has given to 
the world such men of literature as 
Emerson, Converse, Thoreau and 
Longfellow; such historians as Ban- 
croft, Palfrey, Prescott and Fiske; 
such orators as Charles Sumner and 
Edward Everett; such philosophers as 
William James and Josiah Royce. 

The past fortnight, the fence around 
Harvard College yard, which the uni- 
versity has been building for 300 
years, was completed at last. But in 
Cambridge at this time, the world’s 
foremost educators are agreed that, 
unlike the fence, Harvard’s task will 
not be completed so long as it is neces- 
sary to educate man to take up and 
perpetuate the business of life. 

This has been Harvard’s function 
under such presidents as Charles W. 
(Continued on page 19) 

———— <> 


FREE BOOK ON PILES 


Every reader of this magazine afflicted 
with piles or rectal diseases of any kind, 
should write The McCleary Clinic, 2382 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for 
their free book. It tells you how the 
McCleary treatment has been successful 
in thousands of cases.—Adv. 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for @ 
whole year }65 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
Sas City, Mo., to day while offer is still open, 





AGENTS! Gold Mine! 


REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge 
cleans cars like magic! Banishes auto-washing 
drudgery. Cleans lincleum, woodwork, windows without work! Ai 

Sih 2. OPER Sek wild about it Agents maki 9 pheno pr is 
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THEE BIE SEB.S G39 Gar Street, 
Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 
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from AMERICA’S LEADING 
INSTRUCTORS 
Become a qualified Jiu-Jitsu Instrue- 
tor in 9) days. Excellent social and fi- 
nancial benefits afforded graduates of 
this school. For free booklet, write 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF NU-NTSU, 
P.0.Box 382, Dept.P.A., Toronto, Ont. 


Sell New EMBOSSO Christmas Cards 


Something new! Christmas Cards with send- ASS Gay) 

er’s signature in raised gold lettering! Bi 

money for you taking oodels from friends an 

iful assortment of 21 folders, only 

1.00 retail. You make 100% profit. Also 8 other 

‘ast selling assortments, 560c up. Write today! 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
830 Adems St. cinira, N.Y. 


Are You Despondent or Irritable 9 


Help yourself with ‘“‘HEALTH GUIDE” 
BOX 126, MINERAL, CALIF. @ 





20c postpaid. 


MIND POWER 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 


silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness 


Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 


stacles with a 


ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for a Write for Free 
book, ‘The Secret Heritage. * It tells a may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 


dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe N.N.R, 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 
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EDITORIAL 





Recovery, But— 

Things are looking up—decidedly, 
consistently. 

You can pore over the Wall Street 
Journal, you can read Barron’s finan- 
cial weekly, or you can glance at the 
business pages of The New York 
Times. But wherever you go, you 
will find a virtual singsong of recov- 
ery. 

It was Mark Twain who once said 
there are three kinds of lies: “Lies, 
damned lies, and statistics.” But in 
this case the figures fit into each other 
so well, and hold ground so steadily, 
that they cannot be regarded as doubt- 
ul. The plain and pleasant fact is 

at industrial production is up, sell- 
ng is up, farm income is,up, income 
n general is up, almost everything is 
f:. including living costs. 

All this is curiously true despite the 
let-down traditionally expected in 
sum=iuer and the election year. A 
stream of reports from all sections of 
the country shows that the climb has 
been sharp and indicates a continuing 
move upward. In face of this, then, 
why does substantial opinion in many 
quarters see an unhealthy hue in the 
background of the whole bright pic- 
ture? Why is a trace of economic 
pallor discernible in what seems to 
be a body with renewed vitality? 

Unmistakably there is recovery, 
but —— 

The qualification must be made 
when you place the indices of such 
important factors as payrolls and em- 
ployment against the index of indus- 
trial production. This you can do by 
first determining where production 
stands in relation to the prosperity 
year of 1929. Basing your comparison 
on the 1923-25 averages, with 100 as 
the percentage marking normal times, 
you find that the country is apparent- 
ly enjoying a mild boom even in spite 
of such disasters as the drought. You 
find, for instance, that industrial pro- 
duction at this time stands at 108, 
eight points above normal and only 
11 points under the 1929 prosperity 
average of 119. Surely a sign for re- 
joicing. 

On the other hand, however, there 
are the payroll and employment in- 
dices. Still using 100 as the normal 
figure, you discover that the 1936 pay- 
roll is at-79.8 and factory employment 
at 88 as against 108 for production. In 
1929 the figures were more evenly 
matched. In that year factory employ- 
ment was at 104.8 and payrolls at 109 
as against the 119 production average. 

From this it becomes clear that 
payrolls and employment have not 
kept pace with the remarkable indus- 
trial recovery witnessed since last 
year, The trend is going up but not 
nearly so fast as production would 
seem to warrant. The country’s vast 
joblessness, although not so bad as it 
was a few years ago, remains a great 





problem, and earned wages lag too 
far behind, It is particularly at these 
two points where the picture of re- 
turning prosperity loses some of its 
color. The brightness diminishes, too, 
‘when you consider that such other in- 
dices as the building field offer no 
noteworthy signs of a strong come- 
back. 

A clear comparison between 1929 
and 1936 is contained in a table only 
recently computed by economists of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Always 
remembering that 100 is the figure for 
normal times, this comparison helps 
make it plain why this year’s mild 
boom does not as yet resemble the 
prosperity of seven years ago. 

Averages for 1929 were: 119, indus- 
trial production; 104.8, factory em- 
ployment; 109, payrolls; 106, freight 
loadings; 111, department store sales; 
and 117, building contracts. The 1936 
averages are: 108, industrial prodtc- 
tion; 88, factory employment; 79.8, 
payrolls; 72 freight loadings; 89, de- 
partment store sales; and 53, building 
contracts. 

The great difference between these 
two lists lies Hr all the averages except 
those for industrial production. The 
implication is that our current recoy- 
ery can be hailed neither as solid nor 
sound until averages straight down 
the line lose their present disparity. 
Until employment, payrolls and build- 
ing more closely approach the 108 pro- 
duction average, it will be inaccurate 
to say we are definitely over the fence. 


If lt Works 


The imagination is fired by specu- 
lation over the significance of the 
new mechanical cotton picker just 
developed by Tennessee’s famous Rust 
brothers. 

As described on page 5 of this is- 
sue, the machine and its 1,344 steel 
spindles can do the work of 82 men. 
Translated into its full meaning, this 
fact contains tremendous and rather 
frightening potentialities. If the new 
picker really can work with the ef- 
ficiency claimed by its makers, it has 
in it the power to transform a whole 
social order, cause the displacement 
of at least 2,000,000 laborers, and re- 
vamp entirely the character of Amer- 
ica’s far-flung cotton belt. At one and 
the same time, it bears the promise of 
ending slavish labor in the fields, and 
the threat of throwing millions out of 
work. 

There have been other times in this 
age of machines when inventions 
changed the order of things, but never 
has there been a technological ad- 
vance that rapidly upset the establish- 
ed way of life for a complete section 
of society. The Rust development, 
however, has the possibility of swift- 
ly bringing about three major results: 
first, and most important, it may reach 
a point where it will affect the liveli- 


* The Pathfinder 


hood of millions; second, it may wipe 
out small, independent cotton farmers; 
and third, it may place cotton in a 
class with the automobile—it may 
bring industrial mass production to a 
field never before mechanized by man. 

The Rust cotton picker would not 
be worth a second thought if the ac- 
tuality did not exist that many experts 
regard it as an invention of revolu- 
tionary characteristics. Although not 
entirely satisfactory in its first demon- 
stration, the machine operated well 
enough to make it seem probable that 
it could be perfected and extensively 
employed. If this turns out to be true, 
economic and social United States will 
be brought face to face with a new and 
vital factor bearing importantly on the 
future of all Americans. 


7 q 
No Easy Thing 


As the European situation continues 
tense and as no spot anywhere in the 
world seems either internally or ex- 
ternally at ease, the question of neu- 
trality becomes for this country as real 
and almost as pressing as anything 
likely to face the next Congress, 

In his speech at Chautauqua this 
summer, President Roosevelt said “I 
hate war.” He said further that if 
war should break out again in another 
continent, thousands of Americans 
would seek quick wealth—“fool’s gold” 
—by attempting to evade American 
neutrality. 

His hate is good and his prediction 
is accurate, but there are some reali- 
ties he overlooks. He overlooks a 
reality, for example, when he makes it 
seem that strict neutrality would in- 
volve nothing more than a simple 
choice between peace and profits. 
Human nature being what it is, the 
effort to choose peace by neutrality 
would mean a definite sacrifice. Of 
course the sacrifice would be worth- 
while, would in the long run be more 
profitable, but the alternative choice 
of profits and possible involvement in 
war would be the easier, 

The point is that not only the greedy 
few would be affected by strict neu- 
trality but the laboring many as well. 
An embargo policy holding back ma- 
terials useful in a possible war would 
hit at the pocket-book of a large sec- 
tion of the American population, 
notably the cotton belt, which exports 
half its annual crop. 

On the one hand, strict neutrality 
could insure peace if the country were 
willing to forego war profits and suf- 
fer huge losses in its normal foreign 
business. On the other hand, an easier 
policy would invite trouble because 
it would mean this country would 
have to demand freedom of the seas 
should any belligerent interefere with 
our shipping. Perhaps the way out 
of the dilemma is to enforce an abso- 
lute embargo with a policy providing 
for governmental compensation to the 
millions of Americans who would suf- 
fer heavy losses under it. 

The question undoubtedly will face 
the next Congress. In view of condi- 


tions abroad, Washington’s final an- 
swer will be of utmost importance. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Modern Mural 


Not long ago at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Chatham, Mass., 
the congregation was allowed to see a 
local artist’s work on a subject of 
universal appeal to Christianity. The 
work was a mural. The subject was 
crucifixion. The reaction was mixed. 

Called “The Modern Crucifixion,’ 
the mural was to some a strangely un- 
orthodox painting in an orthodox 
church. As conceived and created by 
Frederick Wight, the artist, the Cal- 
vary of the picture was a hill over- 
looking a New England fishing town. 
The three crosses were there, but the 
Christ and the two thieves looked 
like typical New England fisherfolk. 

Looking at the Christ were a young, 





lem not many years ago that such 
organizations as the W. C, T. U., the 
League of Women Voters, and Parent- 
Teacher associations undertook active 
campaigns to stop sudden loves and 
swift divorces before they seriously 
affected family welfare. 

While not so prominent today, the 
subject still holds the attention of 
sociologists and of others interested 
in social betterment, but recent sur- 
veys have indicated that less than 
half the states have done anything 
to help solve the problem. 

One such survey, completed late 
last month by Editorial Research Re- 
ports, stressed the conclusion that 
there was really only one effective 
weapon against thoughtless marriage. 
This weapon was described as a law 





"The Modern Crucifixion” at Chatham, Mass. 


modern village girl, a middle-aged 
woman, and a man in galoshes. Near 
the cross of one thief a man was kneel- 
ing. Near the cross of the other stood 
a modern mother and child. In the 
background was a soldier who held 
back a woman, and staring fisherfolk. 
Beyond was the horizon and a 
troubled sky. 

The mural was painted in Chatham, 
where Wight, aged 34, lives and runs 
his studio. It remains his property 
but it still is being exhibited at the 
church, Last week, Rev. Paul Quimby 
Brooks, 31, the pastor, said it would 
stay there as long as it retained its 
religious value or until Wight asked 
for its return. 





“Repent at Leisure” 


One of the Twentieth Century’s dis- 
linctive features has been the tendency 
on the part of youth to “marry in 
haste and repent at leisure.” 

So prominent was this social prob- 


specifying a time lapse between the 
license application and the wedding 
ceremony, a lapse running anywhere 
from one to five days. 

Such a law operates at present in 
20 states. In other states, measures 
for regulation of a similar type have 
been opposed by county clerks who 
receive lucrative fees from couples 
coming to them from states where 
regulation applies. 

Drives for “delayed marriage” legis- 
lation are being renewed now, how- 
ever, as divorces become easier to ob- 
tain. This year an effort is being made 
in Tennessee to re-enact regulation. 
In November Montana will hold a spe- 
cial public vote on the subject. 

One of the peculiar things growing 
out of youth’s desire to hasten mar- 
riage is the “Gretna Green.” Gretna 
Greens flourish across the borders of 
states that have laws to prevent 
thoughtless marrying. They are the 
“quick-marriage” spots for lovers who 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Easy Terms 
Only 10c a Day 
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WHY NOT GETA “& 
GOVERNMENT JOB us 


Pleasant and dignified and important work. Short hours. 
High starting salaries. Immigrant Inspector, $2100; File 
Clerk, $1440; Railway Postal Clerk, $1850; City Mail Car- 
wer, $1700; Post Office Clerk, $°700; Storekeeper-Gauger, 
$2000; General Clerk, $1560; Inspector of Customs, $2100 
a year. Open to U. S. Citizens between the ages of 18 
and 50. No education necessary. Write us a note ask- 
ing us to mail you our FREE Bulletin of Information. 
This bulletin tells all about Government jobs, and how 
to get one. Send for this bulletin now! 


CITIZENS TRAINING AND INFORMING BUREAU 
Dept. B, Box 365, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts and multiplies like 
$300 machine—yet it costs oniy 82.9. 
Weighs only 4 ounces. Not a toy work- 
manship guaranteed. Perfectly accu- 
rate, lightning fast. Sells on sight to 
business men, store keepers, homes— 
- _— use figures. mt i: 
rite at once for Free 

Sample Offer and Mon- AGENTS Coats 
ey-Making Pian. 100% Profit! 

Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 12, 
303 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, 


CZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Prufitus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


up— Try a clean mild, sooth- 
over 2 FF ears has been ato many eczema sufferers 


g test treatment, which for 
their “‘FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
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WANTED 


Women to make hooked rugs for our 
stores. No experience necessary. Steady 
work. We do the selling. Write at once. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO STORES 
5657 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. B 
Hollywood, California 
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“THE FAITH OF A FREE CHURCH” 


By Samuel D. Crothers, D, D. 


and other liberal religious 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Prof’s Bard 


Into M-G-M’s crowded and clattery 
commissary on the Culver City lot 
sach noonday for more than a year 
wandered a little man who somehow 
looked out of place. After Metro’s 
cinematization of “Romeo and Juliet” 
was completed early in the summer, 
the mild little man ceased to appear 
at the commissary for lunch. Prob- 
ably his disappearance was noted no 
more by the hundreds of studio work- 
ers than was his presence on the lot 
during the months before. 

The work of Professor William 
Strunk of Cornell was all done when 
the first prints of “Romeo and Juliet” 
went out to screens in key cities. 
Without doubt, the film will be dis- 
cussed, perhaps hotly, by Shakes- 
pearean scholars. Those die-hards, 
who have no use for the cinema any- 
way, unquestionably will find the 
screen version unsatisfactory, 

But now that “Romeo and Juliet” 
has been viewed in a few cities, it is 
certain that Metro, by availing itself 
of Prof. Strunk’s expert literary ad- 
vice, not only added immeasurably to 
the high quality of the film, but also 
protected the movie from claims that 
old Will Shakespeare had been treat- 
ed unfairly, 

One of the great films of the new 
season, “Romeo and Juliet” on the 
screen respects the ancient Shakes- 
peare tradition. Also, it takes into ac- 
count the fact that originally, the 
greatest of playwrights was not a 
literary figure but a dramatist whose 
plays appealed, like the movies today, 
to the groundlings, the “masses.” 

It is seldom that the public can 
avail itself of the scripts from which 
motion pictures are made. Metro, in 
collaboration with Random House, 
New York publishing firm, has just 
brought out a motion picture edition 
of “Romeo and_ Juliet,” including 
among other things, discussions on 
acting in the film by Norma Shearer, 
the Juliet; Leslie Howard, the Romeo; 
and John Barrymore, the Mercutio. 


In a foreword, Professor Strunk, 
writes: ’ 
“The task of those who plan to 


transfer Shakespeare to the screen Is 
two-fold. They must present the play 
in such form that those who already 
know its poetic lines ... will wel- 
come it in its new medium. They must 
assure its acceptance by that great 
part of the public which has never 
witnessed the balcony scene and in- 
deed may not even have read the play. 

“The principles followed in pre- 
paring the scenario were four. First, 
Shakespeare’s dialogue must be re- 
tained. Second, all details must be 
harmonious and in accord with the 
period. Third, perfect clarity. This 
means restoring scenes customarily 
omitted on the stage and converting 


some narrated incidents into action 
Fourth, full justice must be done to 
the poetic content. This means that 
in the scenes between Romeo and 
Juliet the speed of the play must be 
prolonged, as is done upon the stage, 
so that we may wish, like the 
lovers, that the fleeting moment could 


endure.” 
ee 


Coming Event 


Im the movie business, Radio’s “The 
Informer,” outstanding film of 1935, 
was a “sleeper.” That is, it attracted 
little attention when first released 
Critical plaudits gradually attracted 





Romantic Francis Lederer, inacowboy inter- 
val in “My American Wife.” (See below.) 


attention to the film, exhibitors found 
it profitable to show it again, and 
usually it played to larger audiences 
than on the first screening. 

Now, all Hollywood is wondering 
whether the screen version of Sean 
O’Casey’s bitter drama of the Easter 
rising in Dublin in 1916, “The Plough 
and the Stars,” will be another “The 
Informer.” “The Plough and _ the 
Stars” has the same locale, was-made 
by the same company, adapted by the 
same scenarist—Dudley Nichols—di- 


rected by the same director—John 
Ford. 
The film, with Barbara Stanwyck 


and Preston Foster in the leads, and 
with many bona fide Irish players in 
the cast, is one to watch for when it 
is released late this month. 

——___ +. 


You'll Be Seeing 


My American Wife (Paramount), di- 
verting light comedy, with the foreign 
nobleman-American heiress formula 
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given reverse English. Romantic 
francis Lederer as the nobleman has 
a role tailored to his measure, with 
cowboy intervals. Opposite is Ann 
Sothern, and from Fred Stone comes 
the best screen performance of that 
old-time comedian’s career. 

Stage Struck (First National), a 
Busby Berkeley musical comedy that 
lives up to the title. A girl-and-gag 
show with Dick Powell, Joan Blondell, 
and those mad, mad Yacht Club Boys. 

Back to Nature (20th Century-Fox), 
the continued adventures of the typi- 
ally-American Jones Family, this 
time adventuring on the highways in 
a car and cabin trailer. Jed Prouty 
and Spring Byington continue to be 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


ON THE AIR 











Listeners Buy 


How radio appeals to millions of 
Americans became evident recently 
when figures were revealed to show 
equipment-buying this year and last. 

Listeners in 1935 bought 6,026,000 
radio sets. In 1936, an estimated 
7,500,000 or 8,000,000 will be sold. The 
estimate, it was said last week, meanf 
that an all-time high would be reached 
1 radie-sales before the year ended. 
he figures were given as an indica- 
ion that the manufacturing end of 
he field is keeping pace with expan- 
ion among broadcasting studios. 

Buying of sets is only part of the 
picture disclosed. Besides a total of 
ilmost a half billion dollars expected 
to be spent on this type of radio pur- 
chasing in 1936, it is anticipated that 
‘40,000,000 more will go for tube re- 
placements and $75,000,000 for serv- 
cing and repairs. 

The conclusion drawn from these 
figures the past week was that the 
umber of listeners is steadily in- 
reasing and that public interest is at 
its highest responsiveness since the 
start of radio. 

Ee 


Warning 


In a speech not long ago before a 
Long Island Rotary Club, George 
llenry Payne warned against the 
thoughtless development of radio in 
the future. 

As Federal communications com- 
missioner, his words carried such 
weight that the New York Times was 
moved to comment on them as the 
warnings of a philosopher who saw 
the danger of public indifference to- 
ward a great and growing field. 

A few quotations from Commis- 
sioner Payne’s address: 

€ Developments and inventions are 
how going on and being made in the 
radio field that will affect the mental 
life and education, and possibly the 
material interests, of every person in 
the country. 

G A fierce struggle is going on for 
the control of the great resource of 
the air. Private interests favoring 
private monopoly are naturally anx- 


ious that there be just as little ‘govern- 
mental “interference” as possible. 

@ Those who believe that we must 
not repeat the mistakes of the past 
and allow the wasteful private «ex- 
ploitation of our resources are just as 
keenly aroused in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment taking a strong stand to pro- 
tect the public interests. 

@ Private monopoly, without war- 
rant of law, establishes itself and, too 
late, the public bestirs itself. 

These words of Commissioner Payne 
were given ample space by the New 
York Times, which said: “Progress, 
he realizes, almost invariably is handi- 
capped by greed and by the popular 
inertia upon which greed battens and 
grows strong.” 

Because the speech expressed the 
viewpoint of a government official, 
Commissioner Payne’s remarks were 
regarded as being of considerable sig- 
nificance to the big broadcasting com- 
panies of the nation. What officials 
of these companies thought remained 
unknown but it was more than prob- 
able that they studied Payne’s state- 
ments as something of particular im- 
port to them. 





Burns: $180,000 


Bob Burns, the Arkansan who first 
won his huge following on Rudy 
Vallee’s hour, is the complete example 
of what the air can do for talent. 

A report from Hollywood last week 
said that the radio star now would 
become a full-fledged movie star. A 
new Paramount Studios contract will 
place him in three motion pictures a 
year. His pay: $60,000 a picture. 

Burns became famous when his hill- 
billy accent, his jokes and the weird 
sounds of his bazooka captivated the 
imagination of a vast radio audience. 
It wasn’t long before Hollywood call- 
ed upon him to play minor roles. 
Now, in his first starring picture 
“Mountain Music,” he will be a hill- 
billy who comes to glory in the big 
city without ever forgetting how nice 
it was in the mountains. 





Romance Scores 


The most popular radio tune of the 
past year came from a movie. It was 
“When I Grow Too Old to Dream,” as 
written by Sigmund Romberg and 
Oscar Hammerstein for the film “The 
Night Is Young.” 

Last week this fact was announced 
by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in the annual 
analysis of audience responsiveness. 
The rich and dreamy Romberg-Ham- 
merstein piece was far and away the 
most effective. Its selection was based 
on the number of times it was broad- 
cast over the two big radio chains, 
NBS and CBS. Runner-ups: “I’m in 
the Mood for Love,” “In a Little Gypsy 
Tea Room,” “Lullaby of Broadway,” 
“Cheek to Cheek” (somet*mes known 
as “I’m in Heaven”), and “What’s the 
Reason I’m Not Pleasin’ You.” 

Conclusion: Above all other music, 
radio audiences like to hear romance 
sung popularly on the air. 
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~ found to turn liquid fed tate tnto 
- = instant heat. |Now only a few 
ints of liquid will heat your home 
~ for bourse except in sub-sere 
— This revolutionary invention hes 
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AGENTS! 


Tieton, ect it 
Send for new plan. fans cs ike sees ES per 


Pei unetumished- “THE AKRON LAMP 


Full-time or spare- 
time. Write quick. 919 High Street, ARRON, SNe 


BROMO-MINT 


Soothes Throbbing Heads 
e Eases Morning Afterse 


Contains No Narcotics, 

Acetanilid or Aspirin 
| Al Drug Stores, Fountains, 
4 Cafes. Clubs and Bafs 




















Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-¥ Piedment Rd., Atianta, Ga. 








SEND FOR FREE COPY of booklet revealing SECRETS 


OF SUCCESSFUL SONGWRITING, free Rhyming Dic- 
tionary and market information. If you write poems or 
melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER 


MMM Pub's., Dept. PA2, Studio (Side. Pertand, Ore. 
RELIEVED 2", 


ASTHMA réticien =: 


por me Te of —~ po Me nme rT by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
If not your report cancels ¢ . 
Address 0. o. ea “tans, aagl Lane © Bidg., ot. Marys, Kansse 


DICE CARDS 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., BoxP, SALIDA, COLO, 
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Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Common education / 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Usually sufficient ./ nent R172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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ASTROLOG 


a Reading 1 A 
Now Only 

In order to show you how in- 
teresting Astrology really is, 
Yogi Alpha, noted American 
Philosopher, now offers you a 
1000-word reading for only 10c. 
This reading is based upon § 
an interpretation of your Zo- 
diac sun sign and discusses 
your inclination in relation to 
occupation, _health, vocation, 
temperament, partnership, love 
matters, marriage, etc., as in- 
dicated by Astrology. 


What occupation should you 
follow for greater success and 
happiness? Have you Hidden undeveloped talents? What 
are your indications regarding love and marriage? 

Send 10c in coin or stamps, giving day, month, year and 
place of birth for your interesting reading. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 


BIG READING ONLY 10c 


—_—_—————— a a ei Se 
YOGI ALPHA, Box 1411, Dept. 25, SAN Dreco, Cauir. 


Enclosed is 10c for big 1000 word reading. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


ae asetee soeveses Bisth Date. ccccece eoccecce 
,Address...... Coc ererevccsceeceresansecsereee coos 
PER b 06666 00 00cce coccece cee cc cMMAMcccccccccoce 


If you have a friend who wishes a reading, send 20c for 
two readings. 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Mang sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
—_ they discover that the real cause of their trouble 

be tired kidneys. 

e kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most people: 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lumbago, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by Pellions for over 40 years. They 
give eee bap relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 

ash out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan's Pills. 


— That BUNION 


STOP PAIN AT ONCE! 


Pain stops almost instantly! 
Then blessed relief. Fairyfoot 
gradually reduces painful, 
ugly bunions. Enables you to 
wear smaller shoes. No cum- 
bersome appliances. No 
messy salves. Used on over 
2,000,000 feet since 1897. 


Write for free 

Nn Proof trial treatment. 
Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago 
1223 S, Wabash Ave., Dept. 3246 

PainiIn 9 


NEURITIS =: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor's 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
your pain in nine minutes or money back at Drug- 
gist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Specialists 
home and abroad failed. All letters anowered. Mrs. 
GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Blvd., 
West. Detroit. Mich. ’ 


ILES Finally Conquered 


Without knife, salve or medicine— 

by Vapor-Gas, new magic method. Get relief 
ata and sta: gelieved. Write today and prove 
this at our risk. VAPOR-GAS CO., 500 er 
Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Biblioteca Femina” 


In Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, this 
month people from all parts of the 
world are looking over books written 
by outstanding American women in 
the past 100 years. 

The books, selected as the most im- 
portant and most representative in 
their different fields, have just gone 
on display at the international coun- 
cil of women’s conferences in Du- 
brovnik. Present to explain them this 
week was Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, 
author, lecturer and explorer. 

Made up of 100 volumes, the list 
was assembled from Mrs. Seton’s 
“Biblioteca Femina,” a library of more 
than 2,000 books and 100 pamphlets 
written by women. This huge collec- 
tion, now housed at Northwestern 
University in Chicago, stands as a 
monument to women’s work and to 
their contributions to world literature 
on such varied subjects as social sci- 
ence, poetry, religion, drama, humor, 
fiction and biography. 

Aithough Mrs. Seton assembled the 
books, actual selection was made by 
a committee of college presidents and 
a council of widely known authors. 
Names and books were chosen to rep- 
resent a wide cross-section of the best 
writing done by women. 

The list includes: Jane Addams, of 
Hull House fame; Helen Keller, blind 
friend of the blind; Amy Lowell, the 
poet; Ida M. Tarbell, newspaper and 
magazine writer; Rachel Crothers, 
playwright; Susan Glaspell, novelist 
and dramatist; Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, poet; Mary Baker 
Eddy, Christian Scientist; Carrie 
Chapman Catt, political reformer; and 
Margaret Sanger, birth control ex- 
ponent. 

-_—- 


Mme. Lenin 


In Soviet Russia there still lives one 
person who is not afraid to speak out 
occasionally against certain acts of 
Josef Stalin, the all-powerful dictator 
of the Red masses. 

The fearless one is a woman, and 
her name is Mme. Nicolai Lenin, some- 
times known as Mme. Krupskaya. For 
years now, despite a strict Communist 
regime that has tolerated little or no 
open criticism, she has been virtually 
the only Russian allowed to express 
her feelings and get away with it. 
The reason is simple: she is the widow 
of that Nicolai Lenin who is the en- 
shrined hero of the Red Revolution 
and the Union of Soviet Republics. 

Now she is in the news once again, 
this time because she is said to have 
criticized Stalin for the recent execu- 
tion of the 16 “Trotsky plotters.” Re- 
ports from Moscow the other week in- 
dicated that she had won the serious 
displeasure of the dictator for daring 





to question the justice of the trial! 
(see other story on page 8). Mm 
Lenin had interceded for the men, dis 
patches said, but her efforts failed and 
she did not hesitate to speak her mind. 

In times past, Mme. Lenin’s occa- 
sional criticisms have been tolerated 
by Stalin because they came from a 
woman who was once the wife of 
“the Russian proletariat’s saint.” Be- 
sides, she is advanced in years and 
her views have been generally little 
more than mild scoldings of Com- 
munist leaders. This time, however, 








International 


Mme. Lenin (above) has spoken her mind 
again against Stalin. 


the dictator is reported to be angry 
instead of tolerant, and there has even 
been a hint that he may arrest her. 

It was doubtful, though, that any 
such drastic action would be taken be- 
cause Mme. Lenin bears a name that 
stands for high honor in Russia and 
because she is undoubtedly one of the 
most popular figures among women in 
the Communist world. 


Clean-Up 


Up until a short time ago, there was 
no chamber of commerce in Talladeg 
Ala., an industrial and commercial 
community of 8,000 souls. In the past 
few months, however, the women of 
the town have taken matters in hand 
and organized one of their own. 

Believed to be the first organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United States 
the Talladega Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce last week was looked upon 





by some as the start of a movement 
that may sweep the country. Already, 
Birmingham—a much larger Alabama 


city—has formed a similar group. 
Prime mover in the Talladega or- 
ganization is Mrs. I. W. Elliott, who 
was elected president at the first meet- 
ing and who has since reported that 
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the women’s chamber now has more 
than 400 members, a paid secretary 
and rented offices. 

The organization’s program in part: 

‘sueaine up and beautifying the 
town, removing stray dogs from the 
streets, improving community health, 
forming an outdoor public theater, re- 
ducing crime, bettering roads, and 
striving after industrial growth. 





Glamour Report 


Because of the women who have 
been seen introducing it in London 
and Paris, the full-skirted evening 
gown will be back this fall and winter, 
with plenty of lace and tulle. 

That, at any rate, was the report 
from Paris last week. The prediction 
was based on the fact that the style 
is being set by such well-dressed 
women as Comtesse Jean de Polignac, 
Mme. Bonnardel, Princess Nic holas of 
Greece, the Duchess of Kent and Lady 
Mendel, all of whom received promi- 
nent mention in fashion news. 

Other women of taste and style- 
smartness were reported to be favor- 
able toward slim-line, high-waisted 
evening gowns, tunic dresses, high 
necklines and long sleeves. 


Feet Tell 


Every woman has her individual 
walk. And how she walks, stands or 
sits tells Andre Perugia, noted French 
shoe designer, a lot about her temper- 
ament. 

“To gauge a lady’s temperament,” 
says he, “look at her feet.” To hima 
woman who is envious and down-at- 
the-mouth generally has a_bunion. 
Other pointers offered by the designer 
follow: 

“A woman who walks pigeon-toed 
is dull, even stupid. 

“A woman who is fearful, unsuc- 
cessful, walks a la Charlie Chaplin, 
with toes turned outward. 

“A woman who is timid and self- 
conscious places her feet close to- 
gether when seated. 

“A woman who has a nervous tem- 
perament lacks rhythm in her walk. 

“A woman who has ‘sex appeal’ 
walks along evenly, firmly and with 
poise.” 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Eliot and A. Lawrence Lowell. The 
responsibility of directing it has been 
passed on from them to the shoulders 
of James Bryant Conant. This 44- 
vear-old internationally famous chem- 
ist, as president of 300-year-old Har- 
vard, now holds one of the most im- 
portant and influential positions in 
America today. 





Costs, Services 


Educational costs and services came 
into the news at two points last week. 
The first of these was the resultant 


of Governor Landon’s speech on “Edu- 
cation” at Chautauqua, the other week. 
The second was a cost analysis of the 
bill for the schooling of children in 
312 city school systems made public 
by the United States Department of 
Education. 

Governor Landon’s speech, in which 
he called for educational freedom and 
attacked teachers loyalty oaths, was 
generally approved by both educators 
and press. But it also was made the 
occasion for charges of how education 
fared in his own state of Kansas. 

A telegram to the Governor by Dr. 
Sophonisba Breckinridge, Professor of 
Public Welfare Administration at the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Blanche 
Colton Williams, head of the English 
department at Hunter College in New 
York City, provided fuel for critics of 
the Kansas school system. 

The telegram quoted a_ statement 
made to the Kansas legislature by the 
State’s Superintendent of Instruction, 
W. T. Markham, in which Mr. Mark- 
ham declared Kansas to be last among 
the states in amount of aid given to 
schools, reported that more than 3,400 
teachers worked for less than $38 a 
month on an annual basis, that 458 
schools had to be closed because of 
lack of adequate tax legislation and 
that 8,557 boys and girls had been 
denied a full school year. 

In editorials Scripps-Howard news- 
papers declared that Kansas has no 
free textbook system such as twenty- 
five other states require. Comparative 
salaries of teachers were also cited, 
Kansas averaging at $858, New York 
at $2,361, California at $1,899 and the 
entire country at $1,227. 

While educational strife centered 
around low cost of instruction in 
Kansas, the United States Office of 
Education in its survey, declared the 
average cost of a pupil’s educacion per 
vear in the ordinary city, to be $96.18. 
Broken down into a daily cost the 
figure ranged from 12 cents in one city 
to $1.10 in another. Costs included 
instruction, maintenance of plant, 
health services, transportation. 
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have no desire to weigh the future 
by complying to law in their own 
states. Two such places are Valparaiso 
and Crown Point, Ind., where hasty 
marriage has become almost a major 
business. It has been estimated that 
these two towns, capitalizing on love 
heedlessness, net $35,000 a vear in fees 
alone, with an additional half million 
from witnesses and wedding parties. 

One of the best named of all Gretna 
Greens is famous Love County in 
Oklahoma. There, in 1932, the num- 
bered married was 414 couples per 
1,000 population. To this county most 
of Texas’s sudden lovers go and, later 
repenting, seek divorce. It is against 
just such situations as this that certain 
of America’s social-minded groups are 
planning their drives. 


““ 


Fat Girls Get 
The Go-By—Slim 


Girls Win Men 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without Star- 
vation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 





Here’s a way to get rid of ugly fat that 
works hand in hand with Nature. Millions 
of people are losing millions of pounds 
of flabby flesh and getting back slender 
figures, without the need of starvation 
diets or back-breaking exercises 

Medical science has discovered that one 
of the causes of too much fat lies in a 
little gland. It is the duty of this tiny 
gland to make about one drop and a half 
every day of a vital fluid. This helps the 
body “burn” up food and excess fatty tis- 
sues just as a good draft of air helps the 
furnace to burn up coal without forming 
“clinkers.” If this little gland doesn’t 
make this drop and a half of fluid every 
24 hours, many people take on ugly fat. 

Doctors correct this condition by feed- 
ing this little gland the substance it lacks 

and Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
based on this same method. Millions are 
using them with success hey are pre- 
pared by a world-famous medical lab 
oratory. Their formula is published in 
every package so you know what you 
are taking 

So don’t waste time and money with 
starvation diets or back-breaking exer- 
cises. Go to your druggist today and get 
a box of Marmola. Try this simple, easy 
way to get rid of excess fat. 


NEURITIS! 


ARTHRITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands, A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Cc Clearw arwater,Ph. D., 209-A St., Hallowell, Maine. Maine. 


= Baby For You? | 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. A-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives 
Wi rite now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


WHY WORRY “2°, 
TROU 
Viscose Method heals and prevents many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose 
veins, swollen legs. No cost for trialif it fails 


in 10 days. Describe trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
P. F. Viscose Co., 140 N. Dearborn, rn, Chicago, Il. 


LUMBAGO SUFFERERS 


Send only One Dollar for a bottle of Dr Fone 
READY RELIEF Touch floor third dose 








Yancey’s $1,000 Prescription 
Yancey’s Caboratery, Box 125, Ft. Worth, Tex 








TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY 


For constipation, you can’t beat g: od old fashioned, 
ple: asant tasting L ane’s Tea. Made from selected herbs: 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
le: 
c 
in 










ives like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
on, ai¢ ling the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
g out dangerous poisons 
— Al | we ask is that you try Lane’s Tea at our expense. 
£27" Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment, 
LANE’S TEA, 75 North St., LeRo 


LANE'S TEA. 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 
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Save yourself the 
\ misery of wearing leg- 
straps and cutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutély necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 
for FREW 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
own neighborhood. No obligation. Write today. 
Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bioomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


CATARRH © SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

pee <aied ther throat. Send Post Card or letter 

Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggiste se sell Hall’s Cetarch, _Mietisine. 
year in business. . . Write tod: 

F. _F.J. CHE! CHENEY & CO., Dept. 139, TOLEDO, (DO, 0. 


Getting Up Nights — 


If you Ing from pi Up Nights, Nerv- 
ousness, Leg Pains, Swollen Joints, Dizziness, 
Headaches, Loss of Pep, Burning, Smarting, 
liching Acidity due to functional Kidney or 
Bladder sroubies, try the Doctor’s guaranteed 
prescription Cystex (Siss-Tex). Must bring 
new vitality in 48 hours, and "satisfy com- 
pletely in 8 days or money back. Guaranteed 
<ystex costs only 3c a dose at druggists. 











YOU WIN! 


—knowing the winning secrets Of dice, 
cards, a games of chance. Amazi 
Seeret Blue Book exposes cheatinga 

coer W tells all. 72 ages Ts illustrated in 

orth its weg t Lamited 

Saition Send arter for your eek 
TODAY. H. Cc. ev. NS CO., Dept. PC 
1528 W. Adams, CHICAGO. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


i ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B3 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


mfr | Loose False Teeth 


4H a 
= gene» (oT own mnerae with pm Sines. 's LINER WA at at 
= tota! tof only $1 .D.) Nothing else to buy. Not 


ALS the cost new piates. 
Orde Circular 


back ety if not satiched. today. reuviar free. 
Medical Arts Laboratory, .33°;, Fort Worth, Tex. 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we’ll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
mot be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build @ sub- 
stantial spare time income. Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, «mong your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
No experience is necessary—no investment required. 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry. 


— — — — OSE THIS COUPON —~_—j— — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, A 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


I would like to sell you some of my spare time. 
Please send me free particulars. 
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Mr. Peek, Dissenter 


... That’s another question.” 

In December such was the rejoinder 
of George Nelson Peek when reporters 
asked him whether he favored the 
re-election of President Roosevelt. The 
occasion. was his resignation as the 
New Deal’s foreign trade adviser. 

Now that question appears to have 
an answer. I[t is no. 

For George Nelson Peek just doesn’t 
agree. The fact is not surprising, 
however, because Peek, like a good 


many other early New Dealers, fell 
out of things after awhile. He’s hard- 


headed. 


Blunt, “man of action rather than 
theory,” tenacious, unyielding—these 


are some of the words his acquaint- 
ances use when they attempt to de- 
scribe him. No less an authority on 
hard-headedness than the redoubtable 
General Hugh S. Johnson has con- 
ceded that the man has strong opin- 
ions and stands by them. Peek’s stub- 
bornness, Johnson has been quoted 
as saying, exceeds even Peek’s intelli- 
gence, which is no small thing. 

* Curiously, the paths of these two 
strongly opinionated men have cross- 
ed on and off for years. Back fn 1917 
they were members under Bernard 
Baruch of President Wilson’s War In- 
dustries Board. Later they were co- 
heads of the big Moline Plow Com- 
pany in Illinois. Together they wrote 
what they called a charter of inde- 
pendence for farmers—‘Equality for 
Agriculture.” And then, with the ad- 
vent of Roosevelt, they met once more 
—this time with Johnson as NRA 
chief and Peek heading the AAA. 

The status of George Nelson Peek 
under the New Deal has been of 
special interest because of his stand- 
ing among the farmers of the nation. 
All his adult life, it seems, has been 
largely mixed up with the agrarian 
problem, A great number of his 63 
years—he was born in 1873—have been 
spent in long and painstaking efforts 
to end the farnr surplus riddle. 

In times past, whenever people ask- 
ed him about agricultural difficulties, 
Peek was ready to pull out what com- 
mentators have called his “vest pocket 
remedy.” For that matter, he still 
pulls it out but fails to get as much 
publicity because he lacks official 
standing. 

Equality of agriculture with indus- 
try—that, in a few words, is the sub- 
stance of Peek’s remedy. It is a mix- 
ture of higher farm prices and price- 
fixing by market agreements. As for 
his pet problem, disposal of surplus, 
Peek’s idea has been to balance for- 


eign trade on a country-by-country 
basis rather than on a world basis. 


He has said that the greatest advan- 
tage in tariff-bargaining is to be had 
by restricting benefit grants on a con- 
ditional most-favored-nation policy. 
This did not fit in with the ideas of 





Pictures Inc. 


Mr. Peek’s Answer is No 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull who 
has insisted upon a broader policy. 
Although expert opinion supported 
Hull in the controversy, Peek stood 
by his guns and, eventually, Peek went 
out of the New Deal. 

Peek’s argument, when he had offi- 
cial standing, was that markets abroad 
for American farm products have not 
been exhausted. He felt outlets should 
be expanded for wheat, cotton, pork 
and beef. He would have bargained 
with individual nations without any 
general lowering of tariff ratios. He 
would have tried to play Yankee 
horse-trader through get-what-you-can 
agreements. “The way to trade is to 
trade,” he said and by that he meant 
that bargaining abroad should be a 
business of hard-driven negotiations. 

Last year he unfolded this five-point 
program: (1) government aid to ex- 
porters and manufacturers to offset 
special favors granted by other na- 
tions in foreign trade; (2) consolida- 
tion of 50 governmental agencies in- 
terested in foreign trade; (3) compila- 
tion of an international balance sheet 
to analyze transactions with every 
country; (4) adoption of a system of 
selective imports and exports, includ- 
ing barter transactions with other 
countries; and (5) remedial steps cov- 
ering all exchange problems as a 
prelude to negotiating foreign trade 
pacts. 

Peek grew up with the farm prob- 
lem. His background has been one of 
dealings with farmers through his ex- 
perience in manufacturing and selling 
agricultural implements. His career, 
outside of that spent on officials jobs, 
took him from plain employe in a farm 
implement company to the vice presi- 
dency and managership of the John 
Deere Plow Company, then to the 
vice presidency of Deere and Company 
in Minneapolis, and finally to~the 
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presidency and general managership 
of the Moline organization. All this, 
naturally, made him keenly aware of 
the farm situation and of the uneven 
spread between what the farmer was 
paid for his crops and what the con- 
sumer paid for it. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in “Equality for Agri- 
culture” he and General Johnson put 
forth the argument that agricultural 
products must be placed on a price- 
parity with those of industry. 

Peek brought his argument to Wash- 
ington where it resulted in Congres- 
sional resolutions but no action dur- 
ing the Harding administration. This 
failure irritated him and made him 
hostile to that administration. Later, 
he looked with disfavor on Coolidge 
and Hoover because their attitude did 
not support the McNary-Haugen equa- 
lization proposals. He gravitated to- 
ward the Democrats. In 1928, he 
championed Alfred E. Smith. In 1932 
he came out for Roosevelt. 

When the New Deal swept the Re- 
publicans out of office, President 
Roosevelt had to look about him for 
ood men. And so, Peek was called 
to head the AAA, 

Not long thereafter, rumors appear- 
d in the news that George Nelson 
eek was not seeing eye-to-eye with 
1igh administration officials. He stuck 
to his theories. He failed to fit into 
he picture drawn by Agricultural 
Secretary Wallace and Under Secre- 
iry Tugwell. He was taken from AAA 
nd shifted to the State Department 
nder Secretary Hull. There, ds for- 
ign trade adviser, his views con- 
licted with the administration again. 
(nd finally, because he did not agree 
vith President Roosevelt’s trade pact 
vith Canada, Peek resigned. 

The tall, powerfully-built and ruddy- 
aced dissenter was born in Polo, Ill., 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clay Peek. 
\fter attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he married Georgia Lindsey of 
Omaha, Nebraska. In private life at 
his home in Moline and in his day-by- 
day dealings with men, he is genial 
and easy to get on with. In business, 
official or unofficial, he demonstrates 
what he demonstrated during the past 
few years of public service—and that 
is that when he has an idea he be- 
lieves in, he follows it through. 

At present, he is following through 
with vigorous defenses of his own 
policies, Only last month he did this 
when he charged the New Deal with 
stimulating production abroad by re- 
stricting crops at home, thus setting 
back efforts to effect equality for agri- 
culture. Whether his words will hurt 
Roosevelt’s election chances remain to 
be seen, but at any rate Peek himself 
will not support the administration. 
He has taken a long step away from 
the President. 

When he visited Governor Landon 
in Topeka not long ago, he was asked 
whether he would actively support 
the Kansas candidate in the present 
campaign. 

“I haven’t got that far yet,” was 
his answer. 

Will he get that far? That’s an- 
other question. 











NAMES 


“No siree,” said JACK DEMPSEY 
last week, “boy or girl, it was okay 
with us.” That was his comment on 
a new daughter just born to his wife, 
Hannah Williams, former stage star. 
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When too many in the audience at 
a big symphony concert in Cleveland 
recently kept munching hot dogs while 
the music played, JOSE ITURBI, not- 
ed Spanish conductor and _ pianist, 
walked out and made everybody feel 
bad. He said he liked hét dogs him- 
self but couldn’t stand the sound of 
people eating them while he played. 

On her return from Europe the 
other week MRS. GRACE GOODHUE 
COOLIDGE, widow of the former pres- 


Pictures Inc. 


Mrs. Coolidge: “Not in This Hat” 


ident, was asked about the Coolidge 
auction held in Northampton, Mass., 
during her absence. “Yes,” she said 
with a grimace, “wasn’t it awful? 
Wouldn’t you think one could sell off 
a few pieces of furniture without such 
excitement.” Urged by a news pho- 
tographer to stand and pose, Mrs. 
Coolidge shied off. “Not in this hat,” 
she pleaded. “Won’t you please wait 
until I can get an American hat?” The 
photographer wouldn’t wait. (See cut.) 

Fifteen-year-old PRINCESS TSAHI, 
daughter of throneless Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia, last week began 
training as a nurse in a London chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

Freed the past fortnight from the 
Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa., JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, former 
New York financier who served two 
years of his four-and-a-half-year term 
for banking irregularities, left for New 
York without accepting the money 
usually given to released prisoners. 
Friends said he probably would try to 
become a teacher of business. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts, A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause, It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse an 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1936. C.M.Ca 


Let Us Send You 
A $1 Package 
on FREE TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by re- 
turn mail on agorens (ia 
plain wrapper) this 
package of Dr. Van Vleck" 
great three-fold Abso 
tion Treatment which 
helping thousands who 
suffer the pain and sore- 
ness of itching, bleeding 
protruding Piles. No knife) 
no pain, no doctor’s billa 
If satisfied with benefits 

- received, then send us $1. 
If not, keep your money. We trust you for fair 
treatment. Write today. DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY, 
Dept. X. T. 37, Jackson, Mich. 














THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with tnformation as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., Department 236, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota.—Adv. 








-Constipated? @ 


I have discovered a way to end ( 


constipation NATURALLY. Amaz- 
ing results guaranteed quickly, 
harmlessly. Send 3 cent stamp to- 
dav to New Health Laboratories 
2009 Church St., East Aurora, 
N.Y., for 5-day Trial Package. 


Entirely F R E E! aS eo 


FITS P= eos 


Falling Sickness, or 
sions — write me today without fail about my favorite 
prescription. Highly recommended—for many years. 


. C. M. SIMPSON CO., 1001 W. 44th, Cleveland, Ohie 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


IABETICS! vavit hem 
World’s GREAT MEDICAL MIND tT ee Siow Dict 


Chart and Menus. No obligation. MEALTHAGAIN 
oss « « LABORATORIES, tnc., Wellsburg, West Virginia 


: TONES 19 vr 
Say See eg 


U. S. MARBLE G GRANITE CO. 4.66, Oneco, Fle 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZI N ES 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & [{ ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Affeld, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [Xx e Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this clab must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
rmitted. Magazines MUST al) go co one address 
ou actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance te 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C, 
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exterminator 


stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 

is made from Red Squill, a 


raticide recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
Your Money Back. 
K-R-G Company, 
Springfield, O. 


— 
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KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


if you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PROSTATE 
FACTS DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.’’ 





KNOW 
THESE 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Facts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 





Don’t Endure Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do your false teeth drop or slip when you 
talk,eat,laughorsneeze? Don’t beannoyed 
and embarrassed a minute longer. FAS- 
TEETH, a new powder to sprinkle on your 
plates, holdsteeth firm. Gives fine feeling of 
security and comfort. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 


at any drug store. 
GETTING 


STO UP NIGHTS 


If you get up frequently at night on account of 
irritation and weakness of the bladder, write me for @ 
sample of my Home Treatment for the relief of this con- 
dition. This medicine made me a well man after every- 
thing else failed to help me. I send it free so you can 
try it and know how quickly it relieves the irritation 

stops the getting up nights. Write today. Send no 





money. F. L. McWethy, Dept. a ee Marshall, Micb 


FREE 
BOOK 


pas: 











The Pathfinder 


PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Puzzle Game 


Boys and girls and grown-ups too 
can have lots of fun with this novel 
puzzle game. First of all you have to 
make the puzzle; then play the game. 

The entertaining puzzle can be wen 
from either cardboard or a very thin 
piece of board. For convenience, take 
a six-inch square piece of cardboard. 





Making a Cardboard Square Come to Life 


But the size of the square is not impor- 
tant. Any convenient size will do. 
Divide the square into seven pieces as 
shown on the left in the picture. 
When the square is properly cut up 
you can make interesting figures such 
as the cat and running boy. If desired 
you can cut up more than one square 
and use the pieces to form figures. 
There is almost no limit to the num- 
ber of “funny fellows” to be made. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem was passed on 
to a PATHFINDER Brain Teaser fan 
by his father. According to the con- 
tributor the problem isn’t so difficult 
if you give it your best. What do 
you think? 

Here is the problem: Casey’s cow 
was standing on a long railroad bridge 
placidly looking at the water when all 
at once she became aware of an ap- 
proaching train. At the moment of 
her discovery the train was just twice 
the length of the bridge away from 
the end and coming at a 90-mile clip. 
Without wasting time in idle specula- 
tion the cow made a sudden dash 
toward the advancing train and saved 
herself by one foot, whereas if she 
had run the other way she would have 
lost the race for life by just three inch- 
es. What was the length of the 
bridge? What speed did the cow 
make? And at what point on the 
bridge was the cow standing? An- 
swer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The cost of 
one hour’s work with the properly 
cared for binder is slightly more than 
57 cents, while an hour’s work with 
the one carelessly cared for costs al- 
most $1.25, 

ee 


Smiles 


No matter how many times a year 
Uncle Eli goes to the city he just can’t 
seem to get used to city ways, espe- 
cially around restaurants. As a result, 


he often gets into embarrassing pre- 
dicaments. Just the other day a wait- 
ress in a Washington cafe set his orde: 
before him. Picking up the small 
portion of steak, Eli examined it crit- 
ically and said: “Yep, that’s exactly 
what I want. Bring me some of it.’ 

Earwig—lI hear your wife is ill; is 
she dangerously so? 

Dillpick—Oh no. 
to be dangerous, 





She is too weak 


Willie—Dad, what’s a “hick town”? 

Willie’s Pa—Son, a hick town is 
where you can get tomorrow’s New 
York paper with yesterday’s news 
today. 

An Irishman was trying to ride a 
wild horse. The horse kicked and 
bucked until he got his hind foot in 
the stirrup of the saddle. So the fight- 
ing Irishman said: 

“Be gorra, if you are going to get 
on [ll get off.” 


Her Father—My daughter tells me 
you are a chureh member. What 
church do you attend? 

Munhall—Why—er—name 
them. 


some of 





Mrs. Snifflett—You brute, you told me 
when we were married that you would 
grant my slightest wish. 

Snifflett—The trouble is, my dear, that 
by no stretch of the imagination could 
your wishes be termed slight. 

Albertus—I woke up in the middle 
of the night and found a burglar going 
through my pockets. 

Crabshaw—What did you do? 

Albertus—Just laughed at him. My 
wife had gone through them earlier 
in the evening. 





Rastus—Did Brudder Smiff give de 
bride away last night? 

Clarisa—’Deed he didn’t. He say he 
gwine let de groom find her out for 
hisself. 


Mr. Baldo—Is this hair tonic you’re 
putting on my head any good? 

Clipfast—Good? Don’t you see | 
have to wear rubber gloves to keep 
the hair from sprouting on my fin- 
gers? 
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PPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS 


$10.00 STARTS YOU in your own business. Thou- 

sands are already using the new Brush Sensation. 
A natural brush; bristles do not soften in water, can’t 
come out. A brush for every purpose. 100% profit 
plus, unlimited possibilities. $10.00 will give you 
original supply. Exclusive territory. Write: Palm-ett 
Prush Co., Umatilla. Pla. 


IP YOU NEED MONEY— here’s a genuine opportunity 

to make up to $45.00 in a week. Operate grocery 
route business from your own home. I send every- 
thing; no money risk. Automobile given as bonus. 
Details free. Albert Mills, 2901 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MAN WANTED by shoe manufacturer established 33 

years, for sales work. Ready cash daily and extra 
bonuses to producers. No experience needed. Your 
own shoes at factcry prices. Sales outfit sent free. 
Write Mason Shoe Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
A59, Chippewa Falls. Wis 


XTRA CASH ‘selling 21 folder $1 Christmas assort- 

“ment. 100% profit. Bonus. 10 other boxes. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Samples on approval. Schwer, 
Dept. 269M, Westfield, Mass 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If ~ ee” ‘SO State. Address 
athfinder, Washington, D 


BOOKS 


BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! Absolutely finest assortment. 
Big Profits. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
218 Orange, Clinton, Mass 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
JSED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN UP TO $23 weekly 
and your dresses free of any cost, representing 
Fashion Procks... No investment. No canvassing. Send 
ize. _Fashion Procks, Dept. KK-1029, Cincinnati, O. 











ae 








dress B.. - 4, list names, sew, other work. Send 


stamp, details. Women’s Service League, 17-P9_ 
H 


Roxbury Street, Keene, N. 
INVENTIONS 


FREE INFORMATION about new magazine for in- 
venters who want more profit from their ideas. 

Write “Successful Inventions,”” 808 Barrister Bidg., 
ushington. D. C 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MAN WANTED—Manufacturer established 46 years 
will finance responsible man with complete stock of 
guaranteed food, farm and household necessities— 
yuu pay when sold. Mighty attractive proposition 
;ood living right from start with steady increase for 
ndustrious man. Big Value Combination Deals, 
‘remiums and Fast-Selling Specials now in effect 
Jacob Van Dyke of Michigan sold $441.21; Maurice 
Vander Haar of Michigan sold $376.15; and B. M 
Anderson of Utah sold $530.55 in one recent Week 
Pleasant outdoor work. Experience not necessary. No 
lack seasons or layoffs. Write today for ‘‘No-Invest- 
ment’ offer. McConnon and Company, Room 52JS, 
Winona, Minn 





_____ PERSONAL 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ce for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, 
Florida 
LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension Bu- 
reau, 36 years of dependable service, quick results, 
hotos, descriptions, introductions Free, many wealthy 
tandard, Box 607, Grayslake. TH 


HONEST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 
lished sixteen years Members everywhere, many 
wealthy. Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 1753-K, 
SanFrancisco. California 
ONELY? Personal service for particular people 
Information sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 
ican Correspondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, 
New York City 
MEN! WHY STAY SINGLE? Join this fine Club 
Lady tfhembers everywhere Strictly confidential 
Home Correspondence Club, Box 47, Maywood, In, 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descripti ons Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main 

Kansas City, Mo 

1ET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 














TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND. Don’t 
be alarmed over delayed, overdue, un- 
naturally suppressed periods. A new dis- 
covery—-TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND 
is fastest acting. safest aid to married 
women. Acts without discemfort or in- 
convenience even in obstinate cases. Mrs. 
J. K. writes: ‘‘2 periods overdue; relief 
in one day.’’ Mrs. O. M. says: “Few 
doses worked fine.’’ Don’t take chances! Get the best, 
quickest help known. Full treatment $1. C. O. D. l5c 
extra. Why pay more? Instant shipment in plain, 
sealed wrapper. Free catalog of Hygiene Articles. 

Positive Products Co., Dept. 74-1, 6609 Cottage Grove, Gun, Citange 


LADIES "S's NO PAY 


Don’t be discouraged when om 7m you. Use old re- 
liable double strength D. M. C. vegetable Pills. Often end 
longest overdue abnormally delayed periods, Sa 
or worry. Act overnight. Have been used by thousa of 
women throughout the country for over 30 yéars, with satis- 
ed results. Pure and harmless to use. No ill after effects. 
R ESULTS GUARANTEED or your money refunded in full, if you will 
give them a fair trial. Don’t wait, order a box today. You'll thank 
the day you answered this advertisement Full strength §2.00 
box, double strength $3.00 box: for Pratinnts cases, order ube 
strength. C.O.D. order extra charge of lic. uick service) 
HEALTH INSTRUCTIONS sent with each order. we me MEDICAL 
PRODUCTS. Box 1709, New Haven, Conn. Dept. M 14-1-DP. 














Wotrves 


Bills nagging, comforts vanishing, funds slip- 


ping, the fingers of want reaching out for what a is 
left—-what a torture when jobs are hard to get and a 
family must be kept alive! Would youchange the picture? 
Then look at the cheering prospect opened up by my gen- 
erous offer to help you set up a respectable and profitable busi- 

ness of your own—finance your prosperous growing business on \ 
my money—without you risking a penny of your money to start! 


I'll Give You 
his New Chance 


I am a manufacturer, na- 
tionally known, with a mil- 
lion-dollar plant. I need 
more Dealers at once to 
work in their own home territories. I offer this liberal 
money-making chance to earnest men and women who 
will set up Routes in familiar neighborhoods. Other 
Dealers have reported earnings up to $60 and more 
in one week. You handle quality products in every- 
day use by all the family—a brand well known the 
country over, but never sold in stores. You take orders 
at your convenience; light occupation; no experience 
necessary. No large stocks of goods to carry You 
begin earning at once—your first hour—ne waiting, 
no delay! Send for full details—ABSOLUTELY FREE 


What a delicious sense of security when you have 
your family provided for, money in hand and your 
future rosy. It may seem “‘too good to be true’’ but it 
is a fact—this opportunity can now be yours. 


gift to Dealers as a bonus 
54: the grade! Given 


nm to cash earn- 

ings. This brand new 
FORD TUDOR SEDAN 

* will help you enjoy life 
and your new business 











MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY wee 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


UP TO $3.00 EACH PAID for certain Lincoln pennies 

dated between 1911 and 1923. We pay highest 
prices for old coins. Keep posted. Send 15c for 
complete 28 page buying catalogue before sending 


coins. Bob Cohen, Dept 133, Muskogee, Okla 
___ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Pree book, “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Pree informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6986 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept 


345, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED & PRINTED. Two enlargements, 
one of them in colors, all for 25c coin. The Photo 
Finisher, Station E, Box 42, Columbus, Ohio 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 

ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin, 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 

prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia 


AT LAST! Roll developed, 8 beautiful professional 
permanent prints in gay, natural colors, 25c. Nat- 
ural Color Photo, PX8, Janesville, Wisconsin 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 2'2c. Enlargement coupon 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights. Ohio 


ROLL DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
enlargements from your roll 25 Wisconsin Film 

Service, WestSalem, Wisc af 

FILM DEVEL OPED : 25 Two beautiful Enlargements 
with each roll Quick service. Peerless Photo Shop, 

LaCrosse, Wisc. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rol) developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15 Maywood, pa) 


Two beautiful profession al double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Mays Photo 

Shop, LaCrosse, Wisc wi 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints including 
two ‘enlargements, 25 coin. Super Snapshot, 

Winona, Minn a 

20 REPRINTS 25c Films developed two prints each 
negative 25e. Skrudland. 6970-57. George. Chicago 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 


MONTHLY STAMP MAGAZINE one year and 25 for- 
eign stamps, 25c. American Stamp Journal, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 




















WRITERS SERVICE 


AMATEUR WRITERS: Novels, books, short stories, 
plays. We have helped others; we might help you. 
R. K. McCleskey, 236 West 55th St., New York City 





You work for yourself. You have your own busi- 
ness, be your own boss, operate as you like. Results 
are up to you It is into this prosperous family I 
invite the willing and ambitious. You, too, will have 
the most glorious opportunity of your life to make 
good Find out more about my proposition Lose 
no time. Mail the coupon right now—TODAY! All 
the facts are Free! 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
8764 Monmouth Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


5 ALBERT MILLS, President 
« 8764 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Please print or write plainly) 
(RE REBRERER RE RE RE RERERERERR ERE RRR EERE EEE TTT 


= Without obligation to me, please send me free 
« facts about money-making plan with which you 
° help establish me in business for myself. 

* 
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due to Rheumatism, Neuritis um- 
ay ae Ae Dope, Narcotics. Send today for a 
6503 WN. Bouvier St., Dept.P17, Phil 
A Pasadena, California product called Salrocin has 
and Neuralgia. The product contains no 
by Druggists only. 
GENUINE MARBLE & die 
thick. FREE catalog. American Mee 
thinking their trouble to be BE Cc Z E M A 
Dr. D. R. Parsons. 240 Trust Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va. W. Va. 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 


bago and similar ailments—You can 
ree Sample of Aralgia Capsules 
Salrocin Perfected To Curb 
been perfected which brings quick relief from the 
nor harmful drugs. Write for FREE 35c package to 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction guaren- 
morial Co., Dept. A-20, Atlanta, Ga, 
That dreadful skin disease 
and treating without results 
extra money every day. Address: 


FR c Why suffer from those torturing pains 
get st relief from this wonderful 
R. ROBERT REVENO & CO., 
* = = 
Neuritis Pains 
pains that accompany Neuritis, Rheumatism, Lumbago 
“SALROCIN, Dept. 35, Pasadena, California.”” Sold 
teed. 30in. high, 20in. wide 10 10in, 
P Ss Oo R ! A s i mapy suffer with for years 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 
Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 








SALESMEN WANTED 

1,000 SPARE TIME SALESMEN WANTED—By Lare- 

est Nurseries in World, nearly 125 Years Old 
Healthful Outdoor Work. Cash Pay Weekly. Many 
making $50.00 a week. You can do as well. No Cash 
or Experience needed Write Quick for Free Sales 
Making Outfit and Weekly Pay Plan. If you can't 
sell, Buy Stark Trees Write for Catalog of Highest 
Quality Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Stark Nurseries, 
Box C-2609, Louisiana, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WRITE A SONG: Sweetheart, Sacred, any subject. 
Send poem today. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg.. Chicago. ‘ 
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Can You Find the 


QUINTUPLETS? 





Be Prompt—Don’t Miss Opportunity to— 


n’2 





or Buick Sedan and ‘1,250° Cash 


Just imagine yourself selecting a beautiful, streamlined 
BUICK 8 SEDAN from your nearest dealer at my ex- 
pense and, if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides. Or, if 
you prefer, just vision yourself receiving my certified 
check for $2,500.00. All cash! Oh boy, what a golden 
dream! Just think what you could do with all that 
money. You get the wonderful opportunity to win! 
Make up your mind that you can do it! Lose no time 
—don’t miss getting this excellent opportunity to 
gain a magnificent fortume! Don’t Delay! You need 
only do as I say to win first grand prize! 


Have you sharp eyes? Just look carefully and see if 
you can find the quintuplets. You have your choice 
from these lovable, gurgling, bouncing babies. The 
Quintuplets—all five of them—are exactly alike in 
every possible way—their hair, their eyes, their 
mouths! Look sharply at their cute little faces and 
adorable figures. That’s only a hint. Then mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets—the five that are alike 
—in the coupon below and mail to me quick. Surely 
you get a wonderful opportunity to win the first 
grand prize. Think of it! 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 





\/ 





Right now, find the quintuplets, then mark the 
numbers of the five that are exactly alike in the cou- 
pon below. Mail the coupon TODAY, but send no 
money with your answer. I am paying out a 
$5,000.00 fortune in celebration of my 40 years in 
business to one hundred and four happy prize win- 
ners. Besides first grand prize of $2,500.00, includ- 
ing promptness, there are the Second Grand Prize, a 
new DeLuxe Chevrolet Sedan or $750.00, the Third 
Grand Prize, a new 1936 Ford 8 Sedan or $600.00 and 
thousands of dollars in other special cash awards. 
They’re all yours for the winning! Think of the joy, 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Now you need only find the adorable quintuplets if you can, but 
remember send no money with your answer. You take no risk 
according to my 40th Anniversary Celebration plan, and it 


TO CELEBRATE 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


My 40th anniversary in business is at hand! The thrill and 
anticipation; the dreams, the ambitions, the success I have had 
in four decades will be culminated in a Big 40th Birthday 
Party! The plans are complete. Everything is ready. Prizes, 
cash, surprises, fun and excitement for everybody. You're all 
invited—I want each and every one of you to get in on the 


celebration. This announcement is your invitation. You need 
the money and I am going to pay it out. 


E. M. DAVIS, Pres., Dept. 20 
564 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








the happiness, the ; the realization of your fond- 
est hopes that $2, » including Promptness Prize 
will bring you. It will enable you to build a new home. 
You can then buy new modern furniture, furnish a 
new home. You can then purchase new clothes, the 
finest there are! It would permit you to take a 
long, deserved 
vacation trip. 
BE HAPPY! 
Forget the mor- 
bid, awful de- 
pression days! 


$1,250.00 Cash 


Be Prompt! Don't miss opportunity 


if winner to get $1,250.00 cash 


FOR PROMPTNESS 





doesn’t cost more than a stamp to send your answer, getting 
the opportunity to gain a fortune if you are prompt and win. 
HURRY! Let nothing stand in your way. Send your answer NOW! 


: THE QUINTUPLETS ARE Dept. 20 
os 

NUMBERS: C] [| [] C] C7 
: My At Ee Le 
- DGGE. cttthititimmncandnnncdlsdnqsetencstiioas _ 
: City..nncmusvéwenevescccccee= a — 





